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Forty inspectors, armed with tape-measures and terested to ascertain what price he paid for the 
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which provides that the Board of Health may 
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means of ventilation for every inhabited rod. 
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Che Outlook. 


The yellow fever appears to be abating; and 
events do not sustain the opinion of a Southern 
editor that there is ground to fear its spread into 
the Northern cities. As yet, there have been 
none but imported cases in the North. The Na- 
tional Board of Health bave issued a circular con- 
taining directions for disinfecting, whieh, they 
wisely say, is a poor substitute for cleanliness. 
They recommend ‘‘ thorough scrubbing and moist 
cleansing, to be followed by the fumes of moist 
sulphur, at the rate of eighteen ounces per thou- 


The campaign thus entered upon will neither be 
It is the old battle of conscience 
against cupidity. Probably there is no property 
in the city which makes such enormous returns 
for the investment as the over-crowded tenement- 
house property. In London, the Metropolitan 
Board has just sold to the Peabody. trustees, for 
decent homes for the poor, land at 350,000 an 
acre, for which they had to pay at the rate of 
#400,000 an acre, in order to clear it of the rookeries 
which made it a richly remunerative property and 
a brooding-house of pestilence. 


If we may trust the newspaper reports, Prince 
Jerome possesses those qualities of a not over- 
scrupulous adventurer which have been prominent 
characteristics of the alternately lucky and un- 
fortunate Napoleons. It Is clear that if the 
Empire is ever to be re-established, it must be by 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Roman Catholic Church; and Prince Jerome, who 
has bitherto been noted as an anti clerical, is re- 
port-:d to have suddenly become devout at mass, 
to have indicated that some of the reports of his 
ostentatious irreligion—e. g., the giving of a meat 


dinner on Friday, reports which have hitherto 


the disposition of the clericals, 


been a part of his pclitical capital—are not true, 
and to have professed a change of his religious 
opinions, wrought by the perusal of a recent 
Roman Catholic book on the Vatican Council. 
These reports come from Bonapartists, and are 
rightly interpreted as feelers thrown out to sound 
The Duke de 
Chambord, the royal representative of the Mouse 
of Bourbon, bas issued a manifesto, which, how- 


ever, has little meaning, except as it is an indica- 
tion that the Bourbon party still lives. The Senate 


sand eubic feet to be disinfected. The sulphur | 
should be broken in small pieces, burned over | 


vessels containing water or sand, which vessels 
ter against the appropriations for the salaries of 


should be distributed over the space to be disin- 
fected at the rate of at least one to each one bhun- 
dred square feet.” They «dd that *‘no patent 


Committee have rejected the Ferry Educational 
bill; and the Radicals in the House of Delegates, 
imitating the bad precedents set them in our own 
House of Representatives, have begun to filibus- 


the Roman Catholic bishops, in order to compel 


the Senate to accept the Ferry bill with the anti- 


compound known to the Board is superior as a | 


disinfectant, and none is so cheap.” 


There are 


some humors which lighten up the somber aspect | 


of the panic produced by the disease, as when a 
coroner #nd his jury, summoned to investigate a 


sudden death on shipboard, find themselves car- 


ried out into the stream by order of the Health 
Officer, all communication with the shore cut off, 
and they themselves made quarantine prisoners. 
Meantime, in New York city, patients are dying at 
the rate of fifty a week of a contagious epidemic, 
and no attempt at quarantine, or disinfection, or 
prevention of its carriage from house to house, is 
wade. But this is nothing but scarlet fever; and 
only the children die! 


New York city is at last making a genuine effort 
to reduce the numbers and lessen the ‘orrors of 
its Caleutta black-holes, euphemistically called 
‘**tenement-houses.” It would be a fitting theme 
for special prayer in all churches and Christian 


its losses their losses. 


Jesuit clause unchanged. 


The London ‘‘ Times” offers a curious defence 
of Prince Bismarck. ‘‘ Politicians, ordinarily,” 
it says, ‘‘ when they quit one party for another, 
hold the gains of their new party their gains and 
Prince Bismarck is no such 
ordinary politician. He treats the sides of the 
German Reichstag simply as so many shops. At 
one period, he offers his custom to one, at another, 
to another. Like any customer, he shifts his 
patronage, not for the profit of the political 
trader, but merely and solely for his own.” To 
Americans, who think theirown Government the 
most corrupt Government in the world, this curi- 
ous defence of Germany's Prime Minister at the 
expense of Germany's Parliament is respectfully 
commended. Bismarck unquestionably bought 
the support of the opponents of united Germany 
for his Tariff bill, and paid the price in open mar- 
ket, by agreeing that all surplus above a defined 


support of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. A part 


_of the purchase-money was the sacrifice of Minister 
Falk. There is very little doubt that anotber part 


was an agreement to revise the Falk laws for the 


secularization of the schools, and, meanwhile, to 


leave them unexecuted. A despatch from Rome an- 
-nounces that an arrangement has been arrived at 
between Bismarck and the Vatican, and that it 
only remains to arrange the formalities respecting 
the signatures. Pope Pius IX. tried wind; Pope 
Leo XIII. tried sunshine; and sunshine is getting 
the obstinate German’s cloak off sooner than any 
one could have anticipated. 


If we read aright the somewhat erigmatical 
report of the change in Ministry in Turkey, it in- 
dicates a triumph of the reactionary party; the 
Grand Vizier’s resignation has been accepted be- 
cause he insisted that tbe Ministry should be 
responsible to the Turkish Parliament, not to the 
Sultan. Of course, on this question hinges the 
other, whether the people or the Sultan govern— 
whether, that is, the Government be personal, like 
that of Russia, or popular, like that of England. 
The Porte has yielded to the combined demand 
of Bogland and France, and agreed that the 
Egyptian Khedive shall have power to make in- 
dependent treaties with foreign powers—in other 
words, that Tewfik shall succeed to the powers 
and prerogatives of his predecessor. Aleko Pacha 
hes exhibited the qualities of a wise and strong 
common sense in overruling the hot-headed pa- 
triotism of the inhabitants of Roumelia, who 
wanted to signalize their independence before 
they were really free, by hoisting the Bulgarien 
flag over the capitol of their Province. A short 
contest with the people was terminated by the 
Governor's declaration that he would retire from 
the Province if the flag was not hauled down, 
and his demand was complied with. It will be 
time enough to hoist Balgarian colors in Rou- 
-melia when Roumelia becomes in law, what she is 
already in race, religion and natural sympathy, 
a part of Bulgaria. 


Later reports indicate, as the Christian Union 
anticipated, that the victory over the Zulu King 
at Ulundi was less decisive than the English 
cables at first reported it. Cetywayo bas re- 
treated into the ‘nterior of an almost inaccessible 
forest. Lord Chelmsford himself has resigned, 
leaving the future conduct of the campaign, or 
the making of peace as the case may be, to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. Meanwhile, John Bull is, with 
a serious countenance, contemplating the expenses 
of the Zulu war. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer asks an appropriation of 814,500,000, 
which he tbinks will at all events suffice for ex- 
pepses until the next session of Parliament. 
The reports of Admiral Ammen and Mr. Mendal., 
delegates from the United States to the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Congress, at Paris, have been pre- 
sented to our Government, and their substance has 
been made public through the press. From these 
reports it appears, what was indeed known before, 
that the plan of a ship-tunnel through the moun- 
tains was regarded as wholly impracticable by 
American engineers; and, what was not known, 
that the difficulties in the way were clearly re- 


| ported to the Congress, that no attempt was made 
_to answer the objections or show how they could 
_be practically overcome, that the final vote in 
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favor of M. de Lesseps’s plan was carried largely 
by his personal influence, and that of the seventy- 
two affirmative votes only fourteen were cast by 
practical engineers. Meanwhile M. de Lesseps is 
reported to have accused French critics of his plan 
of being subsidized by rival interests. In the pre- 
sent complication four things only appear to be 
quite clear: (1) that a ship canal connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, across the isthmus 
which unites North and South America is a great 
desiderative; (2) that it can be constructed; (3) 
that we have not as yet sufficient knowledge to 
make it clear which is the best route; (4) and 
that until that is determined it is throwing money 
away to subscribe for M. de Lesseps’s magnificent 
but possibly impracticable scheme. 


The ‘‘Tribune” gives some practical sugges- 
tions in answer to the question, How are people 
of very small means to get a vacation in the coun- 
try? Two dollars a week for each person covers 


A PROTEST AND A PLEA. 


HERE is no profession so exacting, none that 

breaks men down so early, as that of faith- 
ful teaching; and there is no economy 80 pen- 
urious, and no policy so intolerably mean, as that 
by which the custodians of public affaims screw 
down to the starvation point the small wages of 
men and women who are willing to devote their 
time and strength to teaching the young. In 
political movements, thousands of dollars can be 
squandered; but for the teacuing of the children 
of the people the cheapest teachers must be had, 


and their pay must be reduced whenever a re- | 


if ealaries | takes a man that is a man to be a true school. 
| 


ever should be ample, it is in the profession of | 


duction of expenses is necessary. 


school teaching. If there is one place where we 
ought to induce people to make their profession 
a life-business, it is in the teaching of schools. 
Men do not employ, in the most unimportant 
case, a lawyer who has lately left off chopping 


_wood, and bas read law for a few wonths, and 


the actual outlay for the table in this city; and a_ 


very comfortable style can be maintained on $1.50. 


All above this goes for rent, servants, and furnish- — 
professions we want the result of education and 


ing. The problem is to get where there is neither 
rent nor outside help, and where table supplies 
are obtainable at minimum prices. There are 
such places. 


way to something else. 
In Washington County a lovely. 


region is open to all who can pay $2 a week for | 


board. Nearer New York, is Rockland County, 
whore out of-the way villages offer good board for 
$3 a week. 
Northern New: Jersey road, @ neat room and 


who in a year or two means to be a werchbant. 
We want an experienced man where there are 
responsible duties to be performed. In all the 


But people take the school on the 
A young man wtLo is 


experience. 


and he says, ‘‘I will teach three or four months;” 
by day; and no one else except the mother has 


and we so grade the honors and the salaries of 
/an opportunity for so much usefulness as the 


teachers that there is a perpetual premium offered 


At Chester, twenty miles out on the | 


on going out of the profession of teaching as— 


quickly as possible. 


ample fare can be bad for #3 a week; while one | 
teachers, especially in our primary schools, where 


ean get a good room and kitchen privileges for 
$1. Onthe line of the Delaware and Lackawanna 
Railroad, board may be obtained at rates from 


The result is that we have raw material for | 
of thought and activity, mental and physical, 


we ought to have the ripest intellect and the 


warmest and most sympathizing hearts. Through- 


$2.50 to #5 a week, according to the amount of | out the country, men are selected for schoolmas- 


‘‘waiting on’ expected, that being the great 
bugbear with country people. 


greatly extended; but it will be seen that a rest in 


| 


the country is within the reach of the most mode- | 


rate income if one will only look up the quiet 
towns, off the main routes, which are, in fact, the 
choicest places for the purpose. And the * Tri- 
bune ” says notbing about a tent and a hammock, 
which can be pitched in the woods, and no rent 
asked. 


ters, especially in our public schools, after they 


The list might be have failed in their attempts to become some- 


thing else. They are selected because they are 
cheap. You can get aman for twelve dollarsa 
month and found! Of all the various contest- 
ing candidates, the man is chosen who will work 
the cheapest; no wonder if he becomes a little 
despot in the schoolrouvm, which is the vuly 
place where he gets any honor, and where he 


knows he wust earn it if he has it. | 
Or, if any care is exercised in the selection, too 


The saspension of Mr. Macrae, reported in our | often that man is looked for who has a great 
religious news columns, derives special significance bump of self-esteem and another equally large 
of combativeness, with small benevolence and no 


from the consideration of some additional facts. 


Mr. Macrae appealed from the Westminster Stand- | 


ard to the Scripture; the Synod, holding fast to 
the ‘‘historic faith” declined to consider this 
appeal. He averred that it was not denied that the 


| 


letter of the confession respecting future punish-— 


ment-is no longer held by the Presbyterians; 


_sebool. 


but in vain called upon the Synod to declare | 
child taught where the schoolmaster thus repre- 
sents unbridled rigor. 


what new doctrine underneath the letter is held 
by that church. He declared his belief in the 
Scriptural doctrine that the wages of sin is deatb, 
but rejected the idea of a fiery torment to soul 
and body unspeakable and everlasting; did not 
reject the idea of the endless duration of pun- 
ishment in the sense of loss, but did in the 
sense of everla:ting torture; asserted the doctrine 
of certain retribution for sin, but also his hope 
in the fina] absolute end of sin by the supreme 
sovereign power of God. His church, which 


seems to be unanimous in his favor, urged upon | 


the Synod ‘‘that a man who exposes an error 
in the creed, and agitates for its removal, is 
more faithful to bis ordination vows than 
are those who allow it to remain, contra- 
dict or misrepresent Scripture, falsify the 
truth, and expose the church to needless | 
bomiliation,” but the Synod refused to hear | 
the appeal of the church, because it bad no stand- 
ing in the Court. To be cut off from life-long | 


| 


affiliation, and branded as unworthy of office in a | 


Christian churcb as a preacher of the Gospel, is 


not the small martyrdom that it is sometimes rep- 
resented to be: but, large or little, Mr. Macrae’s 
martyrdom will do more for the final establish- 


ment of truth respecting the future than a life of 
preaching could do, for it will stimulate inquiry | unendurable to a mercurial child, with upspring- 
into the teaching of Scripture; and, whatever | ing sympathies, than to be made to sit on what 
synods and associations may say, the Scripture were then the seats of school-houses (planks, 
witb legs stuck in the ends—offal planks, turned 
From the full report of the case before us, we 2 upside down), for two or three hours at a time, 


will be made the final test of every doctrine. 


gather that Mr. Macrae holds to a qualified form 
of the doctrine of conditional immortality. 


| 


affections, and who lays down the law, and says, 
‘These children shall come up to this line, or I'll | 
know the reason why,” and who, by ingenuity 
and inventiveness in punishment, undertakes to 
establish and maintain order and discipline in the | 
We would rather eat with a needle, to 
the perpetual peril of the tongue, than have a 


but children!—youwr children, my children, God's 
children, the sweetest and dearest and most 
sacred ones in life. At the very age when angels 
would be honored to serve them, that is the time 
when we put them into the hands of persons who 
are not prepared by disposition to be teachers, 
and who are not educated for teaching, and who 
are continually bribed, as it were, by the miserable 
wages that are given them, to leave their teach- 
ing as soon as they acquire a little experience. 
It is a shame! a disgrace to the American people, 
a disgrace to American Christianity. 

We speak from the memory of personal ex- 
perience. During the whole period of primary 
instruction we never knew what it was to be 
happy in school. We hated the school; hated it 
with an unmistakable, a sincere and a genuine 
hatred; in body hated it, in mind hated it, and 
in affections hated it. The religious nature then 
was not developed; there was nothing in the 
school to develop it; but in all those facalties 
that were developed we hated it. 

For we were abused in the school—in bods, in 
memory, in reason, abused. What could be more 


with bis face to the wall, and with nothing to do 
except things that he could not do? But what- 


| 


going to college wants a little money beforehand, | here and there some falls on good ground. 


Vor. XX., No 


ever we lacked was made up the schoolmaster, 
and rubbed in! 

What kind of an infivence is it to which 
children should be subjeeted’ Is it the animal, 
the coarse, the rancorous discipline of men who are 
without any sense of justice, without any cop. 
ception of delicacy, without any ide@ of refine. 
ment’ No. There is no place on earth, next to 
the mother’s chair, where the finest sentiments, 
the highest instincts and the noblest ambitions 
sbould be foumd more than in the school—and no 
department of the school where they should be 
found more than in the primary department. |; 


master, There is no nobler profession when its 
possibilities are fulfilled. England is full of men, 
in every department of life, who are the product 
of Arnold of Rugby, the most useful man of his 
day and generation. 

We do not undervalue the winisterial profes. 
sion; but the man who teaches in a school stands 
nearer the open furrows of the young soul. He 
stands where he can put in seed, and water it, 
and nourish it. Paul speaks of ‘‘ the foolishness 
of preaching.” The man who preaches throws 
abroad seed, and some of it falls among thorns, 
some upon rocks, and some on the ground; and 
The 
schoolmaster has the child hour by hour, and day 


school master. 
The process. of education, the exercise of un- 
tried faculties, the pushing out into new worlds 


ought to be the perfection of happiness instead 


of the perfection of misery—and every parent 
ought to look for a school where bis child shall 
be happy in his youth—where sunshine, which 
makes winds as well as plants grow, abounds, 
and where, while wayward impulses are re- 
pressed and hard duties are imperatively urged 
upon the pupil, and obedience is required, and, 
if need be, compelled, he is made, even in self. 
denial, to know by experience the joy which a 
noble self-denial brings. 


MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP. 


ANDOVER, July 2%, 1879. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

I have read with profit the editorial on *‘ The Limits of 
| Fellow ship’’ in the Union of July 16th. And yet there is 
one question which it does not settle for me, and that is, 
_ the question of professional fellowship in the ministry. 

May we not fellowship a man as a Christian and yet 
distrust him as a Christian teacher’ May we not suppose 
_ that Christ applied some special test in selecting the sev- 
"enty? Shall I invite into my pulpit a theology which I 
fee] will be injurious to my people’ 

I am a theological student here, at Andover, and wish to 


| settle such questions as these in accordance with the New 
| Testament, rather than by the advice (‘) of councils. Will 
Oh! those who are to be taught are nothing | you not say a word about the matter! I am always prof- 


| 


ited by your treatment of such questions, you clear away 
the rubbish so, and give us something to stand on. 
Yours, sincerely, 
ELLOWSHIP and endorsement are very dif- 
ferent, though often confounded. Fellow- 


ship is Christiap sympathy, and it should be given 


freely to every man who is willing and able to 
receive it; endorsement should be given cautious- 
ly, and only to those whose ability deserves com- 
mendation. You may not be willing to recom- 
mend your best friend as a village teacher ora 
village preacher. It bas been a common mistake 
in the Christian Church to confound the two; 
occasionally to demand endorsement for all who 
are entitled to sympathy; more frequently to 
deny sympathy to all who are not entitled to 
endorsement. 

What our correspondent means by “‘ profes 
sional fellowship’ in the ministry is professional 
endorsement of winisters—tacit or expressed, 
direct or indirect. But it is possible to receive 4 
wipister into a club whom you would not intro- 
duce into your pulpit, just as it is possible to 
receive a layman into your parlor whom you 
would not introduce as a speaker to your Sunday- 
school. The distinction was rightly drawn re 
cently in a Congregational church in Chicago, 
which refused to allow one of its lay members to 
teach in its Sunday-school, and also refused to 
withdraw fellowship from him. It refused, that 
is, to go upon the record as denying Christian 
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fellowship to a brother in Christ merely because 
it did not think him apt to teach. 

What are the conditions indicated in the New 
Testament upon which approval, tacit or ex- 
pressed, should be given to one assuming to act 
as a Christian minister? Our correspondent is 
right im thinking that the New Testament is a 
more trustworthy guide than the advice of any 
ecclesiastical councillors. Indeed, the only use of 
the council is as a help to the interpretation and 
application of the New Testament. In turning 
over the pages, we find a number of illustrative 
cases to answer his question: 

Joln forbade a man from casting out devils in 
the name of Jesus, because *‘ be followeth not 
with us;” and Christ replied: ‘‘ Forbid him not; 
for he that is not against us is for us.” That is, 
if a wan is trying, however lawely and inefficient- 
ly, to cast evil out of humanity in the name of 
Christ, do not work ayainst him. Unless you are 
clear that he is an enemy to the cause of Christian 
holiness, count him a friend. When Saul of 
Tarsus wax converted, the disciples at Jerusalem 
were not at first inclined to give him their ‘* pro- 
fessional fellowship;” they were afraid of him. 
But when they were assured that he had preached 
at Damascus, ‘‘in the name of Jesus,” they re- 
ceived him; his proclamation of that name suf- 
ficed; they did not inquire into his theology, 
which subsequently proved to be of a very differ- 
ent school from that of the Jerusalem Christians. 
When a Jew, who had heard traditional accounts 
of Jesus, and believed that he was the Messiah, 
came into Asia Minor preaching, he was profes- 
sionally fellowshipped by Priscillaj and Aquila, 
aud by Paul himself, although he knew nothing 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit, and baptized 
only with the baptism of John, which was essen- 
tially a Jewish, not a Christian, baptism. When 
Paul was a prisoner at Rome, some unnamed 
preachers, personal or theological antagonists of 
Paul, perbaps both, preached Christ *‘of envy 
and strife; but Paul let them have all the envy 
and strife, and wrote to the Phillipians that, so 
long as Christ was preached, he rejoiced. These 
incidents all indicate that in the apostolic churches 
the one essential condition of *‘ professional fel- 
lowsbip” was personal allegiance to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Apparently, whoever proclaimed 
him as a divine Saviour from the burden and 
power of sin was welcomed by Christ and the 
Apostles as a co-laborer. Their breadth outran 
in this respect the breadth of the broadest of 
broad churchmen in our own day. 

If our correspondent will tarn to Paul’s Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, he will find there, not doc- 
trinal, but moral qualifications prescribed for a 
‘*bishop,”—that is, a minister. He must be 
‘* blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, 
sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt 
to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy 
of filthy lucre; but patient, not a brawler, not 
covetous; one that ruleth well bis own house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravity ; 
not a novice, lest, being lifted up with pride, he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil. Moreover, he 
must have a good report of them that are without, 
lest he fall into reproach and the snare of thedevil.” 
There is nothing here said about his theory of the 
Atonement, whether New School or Old School; 
or his theory of the Trinity, whether Athanasian 
or Subellian; or his ordination, whether Epis- 
copal or Congregational; or his method of bap- 
tisms, whether by sprinkling or immersion. All 
these conditions of ‘‘ professional fellowship” 
have been added at a latertime. Wedo not deny 
the right ‘of the Church to make additions. It 
may be plausibly argued that they are essential to 
our more elaborate organization and our larger 
work. It is well, however, for us to understand 
that they are additions; they are not apostolic. 

And it is worth while to notice also that the 
Church is steadily tending back to the apos- 
tolic catholicity of spirit. ~The Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal churches confine their ‘* profes- 
sional fellowship” to men whose qualifications are 
vouched for by their own bishops. But in this 
extreme caution they stand almost entirely alone. 
The Evangelical churches extend ‘ professional 
fellowship” freely to each other. Nay! they do 
not confine it even within those limits. The Bible 
Society invites a Unitarian preacher from a Unita- 
rian university to preach its annual sermon. And 
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all the Christian churches of England and Amer- 
ica, except those of Episcopal organization, unite 
to extend ‘‘ professional fellowship” to an un- 
ordained and uneducated Evangelist, whose only 
theological seminary was the counter, whose 
only theological library is a Bagster’s Bible, and 
whose only theology is that faith in Christ which 
is the common heritage of all Christendom—Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic. There is hardly an 
unepiscopal minister in the land who would not 
gladly invite Mr. Moody into his pulpit. 

The whole matter, then, may be summed up in 
three sentences: Give your Christian fellowship 
to every man; let your sympathies be as bound- 
less as the sympathies of God himself. Give God- 
speed to every man who, in Christ’s name, is 
endeavoring to build up Christ-like elements of 
character among men, whether he is using your 
instraments and following your methods or not. 
And invite into your pulpit, at any time, any man 
who, in your deliberate judgment, can, at that 
time, do your congregation more good than you 
can do them—and no one else. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Rand’s article, which opens our contributed 
pages this week, serves the double purpose of enlight- 
ening our readers about the White Mountains, and giv- 
ing them, if not a breath of their stimulating atmos- 
phere, at least so vivid a picture that they can scarvely 
fail to be refreshed. Not leas stimulating, though in 
a different sense, is Mr. B. V. Abbott’s plea for that 
happiness which springs froma sense of reconcilia- 
tion with God, and which is best attained, and most 
heartily enjoyed, by refusing to analyze or explain it. 
Those who have read Miss Woolson’s charming stories, 
as they have appeared from time to time in the maga- 
zines, will be glad to welcome ber to our columns, aud 
will find “Mrs. Edward Pinckney” not less tender 
and picturesque than ‘* Castle Nowhere” or “ Rodman 
the Keeper.” Several erroneous notions which people 
are apt to entertain about the South are exploded by 
Dr. Willcox’s careful observation, the result of which 
he gives us this week in a brief article; while from 
across the sea our well-informed Roman correspond- 
ent sends us, together with some pleasing pictures of 
Italian suburbau life, a passing hint as to the Pope's 
real condition. Our review columns this week con- 
tain a notice of two of the latest books upon theism, 
from the same pen that lately reviewed Murphy's 
“Habit and Iutelligence;’’ and in the Young Folks 
will be found an entertaining story by Miss Stockton, 
besides contributions from the Protessor and Aunt 
Patience. 


Our readers may remember an editorial paragraph 
calling attention to a reported utterance of President 
Eliot, of Harvard College, on the subject of education. 
We, at the same time, addressed him a private note, to 
which we have received the following reply: 

HARVARD COLLEGE, Cambridge, Maas., 
July 26, 1879. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your obliging note of July 3 arrived just after I had left 
Cambridge for a yacht-cruise on the Maine coast. Hence the 
long delay of this reply. 

[-do not feel inclined, in these blessed vacation days, to 
write even the shortest article—not even to justify a state- 
ment of mine which, it seems, can easily be misunderstood. 
I did not say that a study of the mother tongue supplied a 
complete mental training; but only that no one wasa gentie- 
man ora lady who had nota refined and accurute use of the 
mother tongue. That attainment I find essential to my con- 
ception of a gentleman ora lady. A gentleman or alady will 
bave other mental acquisitions; but these will not be essen- 
tial, as that is. To Ullustrate: salt is an indispensable article 
of diet; one may, further, eat bread, or beef, or oatmeal, but 
salt one must have, whatever the other articles consumed 
may be. Moreover, neither bread, nor beef, nor oatmeal, is 
indispensable in the same sense. 

But, as you suggest. the remark quoted and questioned in 
your paper was incidental; and I am quite willing that it 
should go for what it was momentarily worth. 

Very truly yours, CMARLES W. 

Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


This note was not written for publication, but we 
take the liberty of publishing it, less as a matter of 
justice to President Eliot, who seemsto have been 
at least partially misreported, than asa matter of 
inspiration to our readers. There are thousands 
of Americans to whom what is called the higher 
education — Latin, Greek and the higher mathemat- 
ics—is as absolutely unattainable as a journey 
round the world would be; but there are very 
few Americans who have not the means of acquir- 
ing a mastery of their mother tongue, if they have 
the will to do it. On the other hand, there are 
pot a few college graduates, both male and female, 
who in learning Latin and Greek have also learned 
a vocabulary of bad grammar and worse slang, and 
who, despite their higher education, have not the 
attainments of a gentleman or lady. Both classes 
will find profitable material for study and reflection 
in the suggestive note from President Eliot. 


As we go to press, we hear, with great regret, from 
private sources, of the serious illness of our German 
correspondent, Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, in London, 
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whither he went to attend the I[uternational Law 
Convention. The news comes by cable, and no de 
tails are afforded. 


It is curious how history repeats itself. In 1739 some 
clergymen of the Church of England took to preach- 
ing in the open fields because the crowds who wanted 
to hear them eould not be accomodated iu any church. 
Thousands flocked to their preaching; men of every 
description and of every faith, and most of all men of 
no faith at all. Of course these concourses were often 
occasions of great disorder aud more than once even 
were broken up by riotings. The preachers were 
bitterly assailed by the friends of the established 
order for their disregard of the traditional methods, 
and for emptying the houses of God to fill their own 
conventicles; and of course their teaching was tra- 
duced and travestied, even Mr. Wesley himself took 
to the fields with hesitation. “I could scarce recon- 
cile myself,” says he, “at first to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields, having been all my life, till 
very lately, so tenacious of every point relating to 
decency and order, that I should have thought the 
saving of souls almost a sin if it had not been 
done in a church."’ When, m 1879, a Congregational 
clergyman takes to the fields, the result is the same. 
Thousands flock to hear him; and the friends of es- 
tablished order take to criticism. He is straight- 
way accused of emptying ueighboring churches, 
the crowd is characterized, by implication, much as 
the organs of the established order used to character- 
ize the Methodist crowds iu the eighteenth century 
in England; and his teaching is traduced and trav- 
estied, by reports of isolated sentences, suppression of 
others, and mutilation of connections. The real 
reason in both cases is the same, the one so frankly 
confessed by Mr. Wesley; critics are, unconsciously, 
more solicitous to preserve the established order than 
tosave men. There are fishers that care more about 
the rod and line than about the fish. But there were 
no “ preliminary exercises”’ at Highland Lake Grove. 
Neither were there at Mars Hill. There is as little rea- 
son in Scripture as there is in philosophy for the 
notion that every sermon must be preceded byaritual, 
either printed or traditional. Not every occasion for 
public proclamation of the Gospel is appropriate for 
public worship; and whether any particular ovcasion 
is so or not must be left to be determined by the 
preacher, who to his own Master standeth or falleth; 
yea, he shall be holden up; for God is able to make 
him to stand. 


A most significant testimony to the practical effect 
of missions is that afforded by Keshub Chunder Sen 
in the sermon printed in last week's Christian Union. 
Thousands and thousands, all over India, he says, are 
asking the question: Who and what is Christ? Sixty 
thousand in Southern India accepted him as their 
personal Saviour last year; but this is only a small 
proportion of the results of Christian missions. The 
wave of inquiry is extending in an ever-widening 
circle. “ Lift up your eyes and look on the fields; for 
they are white already to the harvest.” 


The “ Dr. Bacon” who is traveling about the coun- 
try as a temperance lecturer, pretending to be a sou 
of Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, is an impostor and a 
fraud, who is stealing an honorable name and pre- 
tending to serve an honorable cause for his own pur- 
poses. All exchanges please copy. Authority: Rey. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich, Conn. 


A correspondent sends us a newspaper report about 
Mr. Beecher’s views on the temperance and Sunday 
question, and thinks that we ought to correct it if 
erroneous, or perhaps defend it if correct. Any one 
who reads the Christian U nion regularly and carefully 
will be likely to ascertain in the course of time what 
Mr. Beecher thinks on current moral questions; but 
as to following every pack that bays after either a 
false scent ora real fox, we caunot do it; both Mr. 
Beecher and the Christian Union have vastly more 
important work to do. 


The Christian Union ordivarily keeps ita letter-book 
to itself; but occasionally is tempted to give a glimpse 
of its correspondence to readers. Last week brought 
us four letters from which the following are ex- 
tracts, the first from the principal of a New England 
academy of national reputation: 

“I have been a subscriber to the Christian Union for about 
ten years. I have paid up to January, 1881, and am seriously 
considering the matter of asking what arrangement can be 
made to secure a life subscription.’’ 

This from a leading clergyman of the Congrega- 
tional denomination : 

“I heartily congratulate you on the good work done on the 
Christian Union, and its marked advance during the past 
year especially.” 

This from the editor of a prominent American re 
ligious journal : 

“ The Christian Union seems to me better than ever. Every 
line of last week's issue was worth careful reading.” 

And this from a French author and pastor known 
on both sides of the Atlantic: 

* Your journal is so interesting, so broad (in the good sense 
of the word), it publishes so remarkable articles on dogmatic 
subjecta, that such a newspaper must be an exception in all 
countries. It cannot fail to have a great influence for good, 
particularly for preparing a renovation of Evangelical 
theology.” 
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THE WIND-SWEPT WHEAT. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 


NAINT, faint, and clear— 
Faint as the music that in dreams we hear— 

Shaking the curtain-fold of sleep 
That shuts away 
The world’s hoarse voice—the sights and sounds of day, 
Her sorry joys, her phantoms, false and fleet— 
So softly, softly stirs 
The wind’s low murmur in the rippled wheat. 


From west to east 

The warm breath blows, the slender heads drop low, 
As if in prayer. 

Again, more lightly tossed. in merry play. 

They bend and bow and sway, 

With measured beat, 

But never rest. Through shadow and through sun 
Goes on the tender rustle of the wheat. 


Dreams, more than sleep, 

Fall on the listening heart, and lull its care. 

Dead years send back 

Some treasured, half-forgotten time. 

Ah, long ago, 

When sun and sky were sweet, 

In happy noon, 

We stood, breast-high, 'mid waves of ripened grain, 
And heard the wind make music in the wheat! 


Not for to-day— 

Not for this hour alone—the melody, 

So soft and ceaseless, thrills the dreamer’s ear! 

Of all that was and is, of all that yet shall be, 

It holds a part— 

Love, sorrow, longing, pain; 

The restlessness that yearns ; 

The thirst that burns; 

The bliss that, like a fountain, overflows; 

The deep repose ; 

Good that we might have known, but shall not know ; 
The hope God took, the joy he made complete— 
Life’s chords all answer from the wind-swept wheat! 


SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 
A TRAMP OVER MOUNT WASHINGTON. 
By THE Rev. E. A. Rann. 


HERE shall we go for change and rest? Where? 

Try a tramp over Mount Washington. Let it 

be a walk, not aride. Tie yourcares and anxieties all 

up in a bundle. Make a big bundle, getting every- 

thing in. Label it, ‘‘Qwner gone! Won't be back 
for —— as long as he can stay away!” 

Now get a tourist’s knapsack. Put in only the things 
that are absolutely necessary, and then throw out half 
of these. You must find room for a change of woolens, 
and a mountain traveler is wise who takes a rubber 
blanket. Putting in a bottle of Jamaica ginger, we 
never find any occasion for a whisky-flask, and if we 
sling a tin cup at our waist it will be helpful about 
coffee-time. Now let us put easy walking-shoes on 
the feet (wearing woolen stockings), and clap a soft, 
easy felt hat on the head. Good-bye, everybody! We 
have gone to the depot, en route for the White Hills, 
via Eastern R.R. 

It will pay to ride through the Notch over the Port- 
land and Ogdensburg R.R. rather than to walk, and 
this ride is more appreciable on entering the moun- 
tains than on leaving them. No massive gateway of 
any olden temple could have been so impressive as are 
these portals of one of God’s grandest Nature- 
temples. We enter the Notch, and higher, higher, 
higher, do these portals tower, cliff upon cliff, crag 
above crag, with scarred, gray faces, gashed by slides, 
torn by torrents, their weary tops, at such magnificent, 
solemn altitudes, seeming to lean against the sky, 
while their ruptured foundations admit you to some 
of the most impressive revelations of God. Especially 
are one’s sensations very vivid when passing between 
Mounts Willey and Webster. The cars go rumbling 
along the side of Mount Willey, leaving the Notch 
Valley far below—a deep, green dimple in the mass of 
mountain foliage—while, far, far above, on the oppo- 
site side of the valley, rise the bold, craggy heights of 
Mount Webster, The views are grand any time. They 
are simply enchanting in autumn-time when the moun- 
tains are gay with color, as if hung all over with Chin- 
ese lanterns. No words can describe it. To be appre- 
ciated, it must be seen. We also enjoy a walk through 
the Notch, as it affords opportunity for side rambles 
and a visit to the old Willey House, the scene of the 
famous slide. The walk can be dispensed with, how- 
ever, but the ride cannot. 

When we reach the Crawford House, there is ample 
time for a walk to the top of Mount Willard. It takes 
only thirty minutes, and gives a fine view down the 
Notch Valley. One comes back, in his weariness, all 
the better able to appreciate the night’s rest at the 
Crawford House. What a splendid open wood-fire 
they know how to build there, sending tireless flocks 
of flame-birds up the black-throated chimney ! | 

The next morning, strap on that knapsack, and take 
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the Crawford Path for the top of Mount Washington. 
It is a nine-mile walk. Take plenty of time for it. 
The path runs up Mount Clinton, which is densely 
wooded, and then skirts Mount Pleasant, Mount 
Franklin, and Mount Monroe. One reaches open, 
wind-swept ground where the clouds, unmolested, roll 
along their chariots of mist, and you will find snow- 
drifts_for the pitching of cold shot even in July. Along 
the Crawford Path there are Wonderful mountain 
views—rough summits nigh at hand, or peaks far 
away, and airy and azure as clouds about to melt into 
the sky. We may reach Mount Washington in a cloud 
—to walk, as it were, into the white dome of a temple. 
The little village there, consisting of the Summit 
House, the Tip-Top House, Signal-Service station, 
engine-house, and two other buildings, may seem to 
be wrestling with the mist—now overpowered and 
carried away by it, then coming into sight again, at 
last standing before us in firm, hard outline. It is 
pleasant to see the heavy chains that bind the village 
to the rocks. They take away the feeling of insecurity 
on windy nights. May evening bring us a sunset, 
and, especially, may morning bring us a bright sun- 
rise. It may, and more likely may no*. Thick mist 
may swathe the mountain, and the sun appear only as 
a pinkish firebrand with which one of the Furies may 
be menacing the people out watching the dawn. 

We can never forget one sunrise view that we had. 
Reaching out from the mountain-top, and extending 
far to the east, lay the clouds, like a field of the purest 
snow drifted and ridged. Above that snowy white- 
ness the sun emerged—just a tip of flame, even as one 
sees over the edge of a white calla the point of its 
golden spike. The tip grew toa ball of fire. Then it 
seemed as if a mighty wind disturbed this drifted 
snow-field, scattering the light snowflakes, and rolling 
them up in a vast cloud that totally hid the sun. The 
mist covered everything. 

Mount Washington is an interesting place for the 
botanist. Prof. Huntingtoh and Mr. William F. Flint, 
in six days, found fifty-six different species of Alpine 
and sub-Alpine phenogamic plants growing on Mount 
Washington. They found subsequently other speci- 
mens on Washington and elsewhere, bringing the 
number collected among the mountains up to seventy. 
Prof. Huntington mentions as Arctic rarities on Wash- 
ington the Silene Acaulis, Rhinanthus Crista-galli, 
Polygonum Viviparum, and others. All such work 
will call for excursions. 

It is worth while to digress also, and visit Tucker- 
man’s Ravine, with its marvelously-tunneled snow- 
arch, its vaulted roof, as symmetrically shaped as if 
fashioned by the hand of man. It is the work of the 
unthinking water. Look out for a mist while rambling. 
Have a compass, and be sure of your bearings. One 
party in Tuckerman’s Ravine was overtaken by the 
mist. Making their way toward the high lands, and 
purposing to reach the top of Mount Washington, they 
floundered about, staggering toward the right, and 
then striking out to the left. At last the mist broke, 
fortunately, and showed the top of Mount Monroe. 
Guided by that, they turned to the right, chanced to 
hit the Fabyan Path, and so reached the Summit 
House. Mountain travel has its dangers. 

One must stop long enough to appreciate, in some 
measure, the view from Mount Washington. Moun- 
tains rise and fall like waves everywhere. 

Some of the distant points are Portland, Isles of 
Shoals, Mount Mansfield, in Vermont; Mounts Grey- 
lock and Wachusett, in Massachusetts; Mount White- 
face, in the Adirondacks. Thenthere are Maine moun- 
tains—Blue, Abraham, and Bigelow. Katahdin is 
claimed to have a place among the distant watch- 
towers, one hundred and sixty-three miles away. Now 
we will descend Mount Washington on the side oppo- 
site that traversed by the Crawford Path, taking the 
carriage-road. It is an eight-mile walk. The descent 
is easy andeven. There is, a whole gallery of moun- 
tain-pictures to tempt one on. As we go down, the 
stunted trees that we have been striding over, and 
that could hide in our shadow, now rise higher and 
higher, till they tower above us ; and, if it is a hot 
day, we are very glad to have them hide us in their 
shadow. 

We have reached the open ground before the Glen 
House. Back of the Glen House rises the Carter 
Range; and, from the hotel piazza, one has a mag- 
nificent view of Mount Washington, with his majestic 
neighbors in the Presidential Range. 

We will unstrap knapsacks, and rest overnight at 
the Glen House. It is a summer-scented morning 
when we take the road winding through the dense 
woods of Pinkham Notch—a seven-mile walk. The 
odor of the balsam in the pine groves perfumes the air, 
and the twitterings of the birds blend intc a morning- 
concert. Farther on, a turn to the right takes us to 
Crystal Cascade—a broad,snoisy, fascinating sweep of 
water, whose cradle is up in Tuckerman’s Ravine. A 
turn to the left brings us to Glen Ellis Falls, descend- 
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ing a precipice claimed to be eight-five feet high. 
There is a peculiar charm to Glen Ellis, as if the 
queen of the water-sprites had been this way, and 
the graceful trail of her long-flowing robes of crystal 
had here caught, and so hangs from the edge of the 
precipice, a thing of witchery and a ‘‘joy fgrever.” 

We leave Pinkham Notch, tramp through picturesque 
Jackson, taking the cars at one of the Bartlett stations 
after a night’s rest at Jackson. 

Leaving New York Monday evening, one can make 
his exit from Boston Tuesday morning on one of the 
roads that radiate like spokes from the Hub, and be 
back again at the centre of creation (not New York, 
but Boston) Saturday afternoon. He will bring back 
a brain all cleared out, cares and anxieties dislodged, 
and a new set of tenants in—pictures of forests, flelds, 
brooks, cascades, clouds, and mountains. 


THE REMISSION OF SINS. 
By B. V. ABBOTT. 


OR eighteen centuries humble and penitent souls 
have found relief from the sense of sin through 
a loving and reverent recognition of an intervention in 
their behalf by Jesus Christ. In multitudes, they have 
come to feel the sinful tendencies of the heart, as well 
as to mourn the transgressions of outward life; they 
have sorrowed awhile, or shuddered, under a sense of 
a divine wrath already burning towards such hearts 
and lives as theirs, and likely to burst upon them to 
their long agony unless they shall become reconciied 
to him in time; and, at length, in some contemplation 
of the sufferings and death of Jesus, they have come 
to feel complete relief. To feel, indeed, more than re- 
lief; the soul becomes as buoyant with joy when filled 
with this sense of remission of sins through Christ as 
before it was swollen with fear or sorrow. ‘True or 
chimerical, these experiences exist; real or imaginary, 
the casting of one’s sins upon Jesus has been attested 
by millions. 

The attempt to explain this happiness, to give a 
philosophic account of how it is that Jesus relieves 
mankind from sin, does not seem to promote it. Mak- 
ing allowances for the difference in expressing and 
recording religious experience, what we know of the 
heart-life of the unlearned and lowly indicates a more 
abundant and undoubting capacity of joy in Christ than 
is shown by the instructed and cultivated. It almost 
seems as if there were something in intellectual cul- 
ture, something in the habit of subjecting feelings to 
analysis and requiring explanations of experience, 
which (as a botanist’s dissection of a blossom destroys 
its color and perfume) substitutes knowledge for 
happiness, or, more often, enervating doubt in place 
of energizing trust. Now why should man allow cul- 
ture to dispel comfort? 

There is very much in the declarations of New 
Testament writers which indicates an attempt to 
present Jesus as proffering to the heart something 
higher and more complete than pardon for sin. Par- 
don discharges the punishment and completely clears 
and illumines the future. But it leaves the past unre- 
lieved. There is a familiar anecdote of a lad addicted 
to hasty fits of passion and unkindness, whose 
father assisted his sincere, but insufficient, efforts to 
amend by this device: He gave the boy a hammer and 
basket of nails, assigned him a beam in the workshop 
where he might drive them, and counseled with him to 
drive a nail whenever he detected himself in an un- 
kind word or act, and to draw one out whenever he 


felt assured that he had done or said something bene-, 


ficent or kindly. At first the row of nails lengthened 
rapidly; then its growth diminished and a few re- 
movals were made; these increased; and at last the 
child was able to report that he had drawn the last 
nail—there was no monument of his passion standing 
against him. The father congratulated and praised 
the boy heartily. ‘‘ But, papa,” said he, sadly, ‘‘ the 
holes are all there. What can I do about the holes?” 

There are multitudes who rise from reading the 
explanations of the doctrine of pardon, as given by 
theologians, with a sorrowful sense that it does 
nothing for the “‘ holes” in life. It covers and pro- 
tects the future, it leaves the past a source of sadden- 
ing recollection, as would seem, forever. Yet the 
Gospel does represent Christ as completely remedying 
sin’ To understand, explain and justify this absolute 
cofapleteness of the Atonement may not be possible, 
but certainly there is much in New Testament delin- 
eations of it which presents it as being complete, and 
thousands upon thousands who have escaped the sug- 
gestions of human philosophy have accepted and en- 
joyed it as if complete. 

It is said that the past is absolutely irremediable ; 
man cannot conceivably be as though he had not 
sinned, because even divine power cannot change 
what is past. Granted the difficulty. Man cannot 
conceive of that which is past being reversed, so that 
that which was was not, and that in fact occurred 
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which never took place. Whether this is universal 
truth, or only a limitation on human powers of con- 
ception, makes little difference. Quite likely,a butter- 
fly, surveying the farmer’s labors from the butterfly 
standpoint of inability to conceive of controlling the 
future, would reject the notion that autumn’s crops 
were the motive for spring's toil, as involving a power 
wholly incredible. He would make a great mistake; 
and so, perhaps, does man, when he studies the works 
and ways of God under the axiom: God cannot change 
the past. All the same, man necessarily feels this, and 
we cannot apply, or use, or teach a theory which in- 
volves an intellectual comprehension how Christ can 
transform the mortifying, shameful past of human 
life, with all its errors and transgressions, into a career 
which was altogether innocent and blessed. If we 
attempt to fix the mind upon this as an explanation, it 
escapes US. 

In life’s affairs, within the sphere of business rela- 
tions and responsibilities which man controls, a cer- 
tain alteration of the past is conceded. Courts will 
deliberately decide that an employer’s ratification of 
av agent’s unauthorized act relates back, and renders 
the act authorized from the time when it was done. 
While Miss Hearn lay wounded, but recovering, Miss 
Duer might, perhaps, well be at large; but, when she 
died, Miss Duer must be put upon trial for murder. 
There is an element here of the death changing the 
character of the act long past. Take, for another ex- 
ample, the case of a mercantile firm maintaining a 
large store, employing many clerks, and conducting an 
extensive system of affairs. One day, word comes that 
a clerk has been detected in overdrawing wages, with 
which he has bought him that pride and delight of 
young men, a trotting-horse. The heads of the house 
meet to consider his case. Must he be punished for 
example’s sake? He is young. This is his first of- 
fence. He has a widowed mother dependent on him. 
May he be forgiven! The junior partner suggests: 
“We can do something better than forgive him. 
_ ‘Young man, if you consent that I should be your sub- 
stitute in this matter, the case shall stand that I or- 
dered you to buy the horse forme. The money shall be 
charged to me on the books, and you may send the 
horse to my stable.’” Who does not see that this 
would be, in so far as human relations and responsi- 
bilities are concerned, a complete obliteration of the 
dishonesty! The youth would be justified, rather than 
pardoned; and the love, gratitude, and comfort which 
\is disposal of the matter would awaken in his heart 
would transcend that which any forgiveness could 
inspire. 

‘Refuse to be unhappy” is good counsel for spirit- 
ual as well as for physical health. Let us take to our 
hearts the delineation of Christ as our substitute, our 
justification, for the hope and joy it brings, that in 
some way, incomprehensible as yet, but trustworthy, 
he’assumes our past, obliterates our sins, and restores 
our innocence. Let us refuse to be made unhappy by 
doubts and uncertainties; by axioms which, though 
they control our reasoning powers now, may prove, in 
the higher life, to have originated in the limits of those 
powers. Let it be enough for the present that a com- 
plete remission of sin is in some way achieved. Thus 
shall we attain, with the results of culture, the joy of 
faith. Thus shall we become privileged to mingle, as 
our daily food, the fruits of the tree of knowledge 
with those of the tree of life. 


MRS. EDWARD PINCKNEY. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


HE first time I saw her, she came to take my 

orders for some plain sewing. I was visiting my 
cousin, the wife of an army officer, at Fort Whipple, 
on the Potomac, opposite Washington. Being old- 
fashioned, I chose to cherish a liking for work done 
by hand; but, being indolent, I never succeeded in 
doing that work myself, although each spring was 
paved with my good intentions. 

‘| suppose there is no one in that whole city of 
Washington opposite who will make my garments for 
me without the desecrating touch of a machine,” I 
said, sighingly, to Adelaide. (I rather like to lament 
in this way; it is one of my hobbies. ) 

“There may be no one in Washington,” answered 
Adelaide ; ‘‘ but there is some one here. Mrs. Edward 
Pinckney can do the work for you, I think.” 

I was surprised by this unexpected appearance of a 
hand-sewer on Arlington Heights, when I had found 
the species extinct in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. 

‘But how can she make it profitable, in these days, 
to sew without a machine?” I asked, suspiciously. 

“I do not know that she makes it profitable; she 
does it in that way simply because she has no ma- 
chine,” answered Adelaide. ‘She is not a sewing- 
woman, especially; but I think she can do the work. 


And I shall be glad to help her, as you will be, too, 
after you have seen her.” 

Mrs. Edward Pinckney came. She was a tall woman, 
with dark eyes, heavy black hair, streaked with gray, 
drawn away from her face, and knotted tightly behind 
her head, exposing hollowed temples, thin cheeks, and 
a large mouth, the lips closely compressed, as if by 
a determined self-repression. She was dressed in an 
old, scant calico gown, its color gone from many wash- 
ings, and she took off her sun-bonnet when she entered 
my room, as a man takes off his hat. 

‘‘Mrs. Edward Pinckney, ma’am,” she said, intro- 
ducing herself. 

I was struck by her appearance—her large soft eyes, 
wasted face, the look of suffering under the close-set 
reticence. The coarsest shoes, with leathern strings, 
covered her feet, plainly visible beneath the short 
skirt; and her hands were so knotted, apparently by 
out-door work, that it seemed as though she would 
hardly be able to hold a needle, much less sew the 
small, delicate seams my finical fancy preferred. I 
thought hesitatingly of my fine linen and lace; yet, 
such was the impression her face had made upon me, 
that I inwardly decided to order some coarser work, 
although I did not need it, rather than disappoint her. 
But she prevented this. 

‘““T was told you wanted some fine sewing done, 
ma’am,” she said, in a low voice. ‘‘I have brought a 
piece of my fine work with me. It was begun years 
ago; but I added that seam and tuck last night.” 

It was a baby’s cambric dress, yellow with age, but 
beautifully and delicately made; and the small tuck 
and narrow seam of the night before showed hardly 
any deterioration. I held my eyes from again looking 
at her hands as I returned the little garment; but I 
still saw them with my mind’s eye, and wondered. I 
gave her the linen and lace, and my directions, and 
she went abruptly away; she had an abrupt manner, 
although noiseless. A moment later she passed my 
window, with her quick nervous step, her face hidden 
by her deep sun-bonnet; as she crossed the fields, her 
stride and her coarse shoes gave her the air of a man. 

The next morning Cousin Adelaide received a tele- 
graphic despatch announcing the dangerous illness of 
her mother; I voluntered to remain at Fort Whipple 
with the children during her absence, and she started 
for Boston with the Major, her husband, on the noon 
train. The message, distress and sudden departure 
filled my mind, and I forgot the very existence of my 
sewing-woman until she appeared before me, several 
days afterward, with one of my finished garments, 
which she offered to me silently. It was beautifully 
made. 

‘‘ Shall I pay you for it now, or wait until you have 
finished them all?” I asked. 

‘I should be very much obliged, ma’am, if you 
would pay me for them one by one, as I bring them.” 

The sum was small—eighty-seven cents; an impulse 
made me say ‘I will give you a dollar: the work is 
well worth it.” 

She took it without a word or the least change in 
the expression of her face. But yet she did not strike 
me as ungrateful; I conld not have told why. 

‘*] will bring another on Tuesday,” she said, putting 
on her san-bonnet and going quickly away. 

The next day, towards sunset, I walked over to 
Arlington. The wild, bicolor violets were out, with 
their two velvet petals, like pansies. Little negro 
children had baskets of them, which they had offered 
for sale during the day at the doors of carriages com- 
ing to and from the cemetery. The commerce of the 
day was over; they were on their way home, after their 
erratic fashion, with the unsold remainder of their 
floral stock, shouting, dancing, spinning around, jump- 
ing forward on their long heels, or stopping to make 
fantastic prints in the dust with their toes—anything 
rather than the mere commonplace of walking directly 
along. They spied me. I might buy; who could tell? 
One little fellow of four years, whose “ business” it 
was torun sturdily and solemnly beside the carriages, 
attracting attention by his hopeful baby efforts, began 
a dog-trot at my side, although at a respectful distance, 
and so well did he comprehend his little art that he 
panted and seemed to be making as much effort to keep 
up with me as if I had been in a carriage. The others, 
with a broadside of white teeth, merely showed their 
flowers persuasively. They were ten. I distributed 
ten cents among them on the strict condition that 
they should follow me no farther; and they all climbed 
a fence immediately and sat on the topmost rail in a 
row, four-year-old with them, as if that was the only 
way—by cohesion—in which they could keep them- 
selves quiet long enough to fulfill their promise. 

But as I approached the grassy slopes of the ceme- 
tery, I came upon another little merchant, a thin, grave 
white child of ten or eleven, seated under a tree upon a 
pail turned upside down, her flowers arranged upon a 
small table—a piece of plank fastened to the tree, its 
other end supported by a stick. There was a system 


in the arrangement of this little wayside booth very 
different from the careless methods of the black chil- 
dren. Their flowers, too, were ruthlessly stripped of 
all their leaves, and tied tightly in stiff bunches with 
innumerable windings of dingy thread—more thread 
than flowers. But this white child had charming little 
nosegays, sprays and clusters, and her violets were 
arranged in lily-leaves, each pinned together with 
a thorn, like a green cup. I paused; she did not 
speak, but her small, pale-blue eyes watched me closely 
with an anxious earnestness. 

“Do you gather and arrange these yourself?” I 
asked. 

‘*] pick em; but mother, she fixes ’em.” 

** You live near by, then, I suppose?” 

Yes’m.” 

She was not a pretty child, her face was pale, and 
prematurely old; she was poorly clad, and her .cet 
were bare, placed straightly and close together above 
the dust on a small piece of plank—very different in 
their thin, pale cleanness from the jollity and well- 
being of the little negroes’ toes and heels. I bought a 
few of her flowers. ‘‘Do you ever sell them all?” I 
said. 

yes’m; sometimes.” 

‘““When there happen to be a good many carriages 
from Washington, I suppose; there are numbers of 
Northerners passing through now on their way home 
from Florida,” I said, half to myself. 

‘*Yes’m,” answered my little flower-merchant, with 
grave acquiescence. 

‘** You have hardly been in Florida yourself?” I said, 
amused. 

‘* No, ma’am.” 

“But of course you often go across to Washing- 
ton?” 

‘*No ma’am; no place but here.” 

I gave her five cents for herself, which she put in a 
small worn pouch; and then I went on to the ceme- 
tery. The setting sun was sending long horizontal 
rays under the trees across the graves, gilding the 
low headstones, and lighting up here and there a 
name—‘‘ Henry Nelson; aged twenty years;” ‘‘ John 
Wade; aged nineteen”—poor lads! I often came here 
at sunset; the quiet beauty and peace of the place 
seemed to shed a soothing influence over the close of my 
day. The uniformity and regularity of the close, low 
ranks of the dead make their number more apparent. 
Sixteen thousand. Think of only one thousand men 
marching in there together, how many they would 
seem! The sixteen thousand are all here; but lying 
close together under the grass, still and motionless; 
God has their souls! 

When the sun had gone, I went homeward, not by 
the road, as usual, but by a little path I had never 
before taken, although I knew it led to the fort. Soon 
I came to a hollow; down in this hollow I saw a small 
house, and I thought I recognized a figure standing 
outside the door—a woman, sewing rapidly in the 
fading light. A soldier from the fort happened to be 
passing at the moment. ‘‘ Who lives down there?” I 
asked. 


‘‘Mrs. Edward Pinckney, ma’am,” he answered, 


saluting. 

I had come upon the home of my sewing-woman; 
and I[ felt ashamed as I saw her lifting her work close 
to her eyes in order to catch with her veedle the fine 
meshes of my lace. 

** Good-evening,” I said, as I came near. 

She nodded, but did not stop sewing. At the sound 
of my voice a little girl came to the door. It was the 
flower-merchant. 

‘* Ah, she is your child, then?” I said. ‘‘ How many 
have you?’ | 

‘* Eight here.” 

‘*With eight here, it is not possible that you have 
any more elsewhere?” I asked, with an attempt at 
facetiousness. 

‘“‘ Yes, I have three more in heaven,” replied Mrs. 
Edward Pinckney, going steadily on with her work. 

I felt myself embarrassed; she did not keep up the 
conversation, and I moved on, after saying “‘ good 
evening” a second time. As I went up the little hill 
on the other side of the hollow, I turned and looked 
back; the flower-merchant had brought a baby to the 
doorway, and four other children, younger than her- 
self, were looking at my departing figure. ‘Six are 
there; I wonder where the other two are,” I said to 
myself. And then I remembered ‘three in heaven ;” 
probably the little dress belonged to one of these. In 
those days, then, she could afford to buy cambric 
dresses. Presently I met a boy of twelve or thirteen, 
he was meagre in figure, and had pale, small, blue 
eyes. I felt a conviction that he was the flower-mer- 
chant’s brother. My sewing-woman, with her dark 
eyes, had, then, seven children of this pale, flaxen 
aspect. 

My garments were all finished in due season, and 
brought back one by one; yet | advanced no farther 
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in my acquaintance with the maker. I came through 
the hollow sometimes on my way home from my walks, 
and spoke to the children; but the mother, when she 
was there, always retired within the house out of sight 
when she saw me coming, and I did not intrude upon 
her: poor privacy. After my sewing was finished, I 
saw her cleaning house for one of our fort ladies; she 
was on her knees scrubbing the floor. When the 
house was cleaned, I next saw her daily at work in 
the fields, in the hot sunshine. ‘‘ Who is that woman 
hoeing over there?” I asked one of our men, although 
I knew perfectly well. 

‘Mrs. Edward Pinckney,” ma am was the reply. 

Always that formal title! 


I think there are more genuine specimens of: the 
race called ‘‘loafers” in and near Washington 
than anywhere else in the country. The majority are 
colored men, plump, shining, contented and lazy; 
they certainly know how to “loaf and invite their 
souls.” Almost every day, however, from my window, 
I saw four or five of the race who were white; some- 
times they were together, sometimes they passed 
along the road one by one. I knew them all by sight, 
but one especially attracted my attention because he 
Was so very much so; a more shiftless, good-natured, 
hopelessly good-for-nothing vagabond I never saw. 
He was often intoxicated, but generally able to walk 
and talk; and he seemed to be gifted with wit, for, 
when he told a story, his companions were roused 
from their stupidity to genuine mirth. 

‘*Who is that man?” I said to the children’s nurse, a 
dignified self-respecting old colored ‘‘ maumer.” 

‘**Dat? Dat’s only Tenpin. Lazy, no-’count white 
trash,” said maumer, scornfully. 

‘*Tenpin,” I thought, ‘‘an appropriate sobriquet. 
He is either tottering or floored all the time.” 

Visitors continued to come to Arlington throughout 
May, and I continued at Fort Whipple. For Adelaide 
and the Major were stillin Boston. My little flower- 
merchant continued her sale. Her name, it seemed, 
was Euphemia—Euphemia Pinckney; and sometimes 
she had a small flaxen-haired sister or brother by her 
side, who, I noticed, always lisped the whole *“* Euphe- 
mia,” and never “Effie” or ‘“ Phemie.” One day 
Euphemia had them all—five, including the baby. The 
baby sat quietly on its sister’s thin knee; it was a 
sickly, wizened little creature, with the family pale- 
blue eyes. 

“You have them all to-day, haven’t you?” I said. 
‘* What are their names?” 

‘* Rosalie, Sophia, Rodolphus, Elnathan and Leonora 
—baby’s Leonora,” replied Euphemia. ‘‘ They are 
here because mother’s cleaning at Arlington to-day, 
getting ready, you know, for decorations.” 

‘* Surely; I had forgotten it was so near.” 

I gave some pennies to the little troop (their small 
bodies hardly weighed as much as their names), and, 
passing through the cemetery, went on to Arlington 
House, partly for the view, partly to see my sewing- 
woman. The large old mansion of the Lees, now 
empty of all save the records of the soldier-dead, was 
in the hands of the cleaners, among them Mrs. Edward 
Pinckney, in her sun-bonnet; when I entered she was 
wiping the dust from a large colored map of the 
cemetery. I spoke to her, and she threw off her sun- 
bonnet before she replied. She looked more worn 
than usual, and, remembering the forlorn little group 
of children, I again felt, as I had felt a hundred times 
before, a strong desire to help her. Yet something in 
her reticent manner checked me; I let the moment 
pass, and went out on the columned porch, leaving the 
words unuttered. Opposite lay Washington; at my 
feet ran the broad, shining river, with the Long Bridge 
spanning it below; all around rose the low, blue hills, 
once crowned with earthworks for a circle of thirty 
miles. It is a lovely view; one would think that Lee 
must have missed it sorely in his exile at Lexington- 
in-the-Valley. 

I went homeward by the road. When near Fort 
Whipple, I met the Tenpin, somewhat more intoxi- 
cated than usual. I was a little disturbed, and I sup- 
pose he saw it, for he took off his battered felt hat 
with great politeness, in spite of his hazy condition. 

“No ’fense, mum. Wooden scare yer for worl’,” he 
said, reeling unsteadily to the middle of the road, and 
pausing there to make another bow. I hastened by, 
and, just behind the curve, came upon a boy. 

“That man in front—Tenpin, they call him—will 
certainly be run over by some of these carriages,” I 
said. ‘‘He is a miserable vagabond; but he mustn’t 
be killed, if we can help it.” 

“I’m seeing to him, ma’am,” answered the boy. 

‘That's very good of you. Stay! Aren’t you one 
of Mrs. Edward Pinckney’s sons?” I asked, recogniz- 
ing the family eyes and hair. 

Yes’m—Alexander.” 

I had now seen all the eight. I gave Alexander ten 
cents, as a reward for his charitable conduct; and 
then I went homeward, reckoning how many pennies 


in all I had bestowed upon these polysyllabic children, 
who always excited, for some unexplained reason, my 
hesitating sympathies. They amounted (the coins, I 
mean) to about two hundred. ‘ O well, that is not much 
—two dollars. I know they need it,” I said to myself. 

Decoration Day came. Very early in the morning I 
went over to Arlington to see the preparations, as our 
servants were to have the holiday for themselves. The 
city across the river lay veiled in soft haze, through 
which the white dome of the Capitol rose allegorically. 
I can think of no other word so appropriate ; the Cap- 
itol from a distance always looks, in my eyes, like the 
ideal pictures in “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or the cloud- 
capped domes in Cole’s “‘ Voyage of Life.” The Ana- 
costia came sleepily from the east, the Potomac flowed 
gently by, as though it had never foamed at Harper's 
Ferry; on the northern horizon I could see the low 
tower of the Soldier’s Home. 

Within the house were the garlands; the gardens of 
two cities had been stripped of their blossoms to make 
them. Early as it was, my sewing-woman was already 
there; an old straw bonnet having taken the place of 
the sun-bounet—otherwise she had no * best clothes,” 
I suppose, since she wore one of the calico dresses I 
had seen before, and the same coarse shoes. She had 
charge of the wreaths until the hour of the ceremony, 
and, from her head to her feet, she formed a strange 
contrast with the flowers; they so bright, rich, beauti- 
ful and luxuriant; she so wan, poor, careworn and de- 
pressed. Outside, on a fence, where they could see, 
yet pot be in the way, were the children, in a row, 
headed by Euphemia, with the baby. 

I went homeward through the cemetery, soon to be 
trodden by the feet of thousands; now it was empty 
and quiet, its grass like velvet, with not a fallen leaf 
or twig to mar its smoothness. A man was wiping 
the last of the white headstones with a oloth, and, as I 
approached, I saw to my surprise it was the Tenpin. 
There was an attempt at order in his own appearance, 
as well as in the uncon he wore a white shirt, 
and a new straw hat, and, for the moment, he was not 
inebriated. I was glad to see that he could be sober 
even for that short time. 

When the ceremonies of the day were over, and the 
crowd had dispersed; when the last carriage had 
passed on its way back to the city, and the dust had 
settled down into the road again; when our servants 
had returned, and I was free, I walked over to Arling- 


ton a second time, to see the graves with their flowers. . 


The last tired gazer had departed; the fag was duwn ; 
the keeper and his assistants were sitting, half asleep, 
on the porch, worn out with the heat and fatigue of 
the day. But the silent parade-ground of the dead, 
left to itself at last, was in its glory—upon every lowly 
mound lay a wreath, rank upon rank of bright flowers. 
The monument to the unknown dead was covered, and 
almost buried in blossoms, cast there, evidently, not by 
the band of appointed decorators, but by visitors from 
the city. I paused, and again read the inscription: 
“ BENEATH THIS STONE 
repose the bones of two thousand one hundred and eleven 
Unknown Soldiers, gathered after the war 
from the fields of Bull Kun and the route to the Kappahan- 
nock.”’ 

As I stood there, Euphemia approached, with a 
bunch of wild-flowers. She nodded to me, and then 
climbed a tree, aiding herself with her bare feet, and, 
going out on an overhanging branch, deftly dropped 
her flowers upon the very top of the pile of offerings 
below, Rodolphus and Sophia looking on with much 
interest. 

‘* Did your mother send them?” I asked. 

‘‘Yes’m. She had a brother, mother had. He was 
killed in the war, and never buried. I always bring a 
bunch after everything is over.” 

She spoke as though it was a habit of twenty years. 

I went slowly back to Fort Whipple, my mind full 
of thoughts of the dead, sad, yet sweet; for I, too, 
had lost loved ones on the fleld of battle, and mourned 
for them, yet felt proud of them, also, through every 
fibre of my being. But my musings were rudely inter- 
rupted by the sight of the sacrilegious Tenpin, who, 
forgetting how near he was to the cemetery, was 
coming along the road, singing a bacchanalian song. 

I was aroused. ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, Tenpin,” I said, severely—for sometimes I am 
quite a belligerent old woman. 

‘*Course, ’shamed of m’self. Always ‘shamed of 
m’self. Chronic,” replied the rascal, taking off his hat 
with great respect. 

‘* And only this morning I saw you nicely dressed, 
and engaged among the graves. Look at your hat 
now !” 

He did look at it; then murmured, “ ax-dent.” 

‘“*No, Tenpin. It-was no accident. And are you 
not ashamed of yourself, to be singing in that way so 
near the soldiers’ graves!” 

‘Soldier m’self. Soldiers like singing—always like 
*em,” said Tenpin, with solemn decision. 

‘** You had better go home,” I said, not having any- 
thing ready in reply to this. 


“Am goin’ home,” answered Tenpin. ‘* Good ey-nip’ 
ma’am,” he added, forgivingly, and went onward, 
around the curve. 

But Decoration Day, with its unusually meritorious 
beginning, seemed to have been too much for the Tep. 
pin; the next afternoon I came upon him lying by the 
roadside in a heavy, drunken slumber. But he was not 
alone; nearer the fence, partially concealed by the 
bushes, so that I did not see him at first, sat Ale,. 
ander. 

“You here again?” I said. are a very good, 
kind boy. I suppose he is one of your neighbors?” 

A deep flush rose in Alexander’s face, and a moisture 
reddened his pale eyes. ‘He is my father, ma’am,”’ 
he answered, simply. 

I stood astounded. I had never once associated this 
drunken vagabond with ‘‘Mrs. Edward Pinckney.” 
Yet now I recalled the blue eyes in his red face, ang 
there, under the battered hat, was the yellow hair. 

I went homeward; and inquired. Yes, everybody 
knew it, save myself; and everybody supposed that re’ 
knew it as well, it was an old story. Ted Pinckney, 
abbreviated first into Ted Pin, and then, humorously, | 
into Tenpin, was the worthless husband of the silent | 
mother in the hollow. On thinking it overI found | 
that I had unconsciously imagined a husband all this | 


time, and had made him out a workman employed else") 


where during the day, only coming home to his cabin 
late at night. (Iam always imagining in this way!) 
But, instead of my fictitious workman, the reality was 
this! I thought of the man as he was; of the bitter 
poverty of the little house; of the mother’s face; of 
the eleven children (three in heaven), the last but a 
baby! ‘What must she have gone through!” I said 
to myself. And J vowed that I would go in the morn- 
ing to that house in the hollow, and not leave until! | 
had arranged some plan of regular assistance. 

But the ‘‘assistance” was taken out of my hands. 
That very night, while I was planning, the Tenpin’s 
useless life was taken from him. By one of fate’s 
sarcasms, he fell into the canal and was drowned. 

I learned it in the morning; and I learned, also, that 
the funeral services were to be held the next day. 
‘*Where?” I asked. 

** At the house. I presufme the Baptist minister, from 
the chapel at the corners, will be there,” said the lieu- 
tenant’s wife. 

I silently made up my mind that I would be there 
too, were it only as a penance for having been so dila- 
tory in helping the poor mother. For had I not been 
attracted towards her from the first? And was not 
that the sort of ‘“‘leading” I believed in, and should 
have followed? 

The little house was so small that the services were 
held out of doors. The coffin was placed on the door- 
step, and near by, on a bench, sat the wife, in some poor 
scraps of mourning, and the eight children. The 
minister had the only chair, but a stool was brought 
out forme. We were not alone; thirty or forty peo- 
ple of the neighborhood were present, out of respect 
for Mrs. Pinckney, and four of the boon companions 
of the Tenpin were present also, partly from curiosity, 
partly from a dull sympathy; they were dressed for 
the occasion in their best. The services were con- 
ducted reverently; then the coffin was lifted from the 
steps of the poor house and borne, to my surprise, 
across to the military cemetery. For the Tenpin, |! 
seemed, had served bravely in the army, and was to be 
buried in an outlying corner of the honored ground. 
It was, in truth, nis record as a soldier, and a wound 
he had received, which had given him the position as» 
tender of the cemetery, which had originally brought 
him to Arlington; he had long since lost the place, 
but still lived on in the hollow. 

When all was over I returned with the mother te 
her home; it hardly seemed necessary to call her 4 
widow—she mast have been widowed in spirit years 
before. 

I did assist her and her children; never mind how. 
What I want to record here are her words about her 
husband. 

I wished to speak to her concerning the immediate 
future, and, as there was no seclusion in the small 
house, we went up the path together, and, still talking, 
again approached the cemetery. Her words ceased; 
silently, with her quick step, she went across to the 
new-made grave and stood by its side. I followed her. 
She had not wept at the funeral, she did not weeP 
now. But her face was hidden in her hands, and | 
thought she was grieving. 

“Be comforted,” I said, at last, as the moments 
passed, and she did not stir. 

** Comforted !” she repeated, turning round upon me. 
Her large eyes were flashing, and a splendid light of 
joy broke over her face, transftguring it for the moment 
into wonderful beauty. ‘Comforted! I am col 
forted. I have loved him deeply, dearly, all my life; 
and he has been—what you have seen. But now he Is 
here, safe forever, safe at last. No one can harm him 


any more. No one can abuse him. No one can kick 
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him out of the way. No one can call him names, 
For—he is dead! Qh, thank God, thank God! that 
you are dead, Edward, safe here at last, where I can 
jove you always just the same, my darling, and where 
no one Will ever dare to scorn you again.” 

There was an exaltation, almost exultation, of love 
in her face and voice, which impressed me deeply ; the 
set lines vanished, the repressed mouth wore a new 
and sweet expression, which brought up the passing 
image of her lost youth. She knelt down and prayed 
silently beside the mound, and then we went home- 
ward together. 

In the neighborhood it was only ‘‘old Tenpin is 
dead;” even then they did not associate him with her. 
But she Was as one who, after long pain and labor, has 
gathered her most precious sheaves into the garner 
where no harm can reach them, and is thankfully 
glad. 

It seemed to me that her joy was that now she need 
never be obliged to see his weaknesses and faults, 
never be forced to witness his failures, but could think 
of him peacefully as he once was, as he would be again 
in some future life, where all hidden things are known 
and considered, and weighed in balances different from 
man’s. So she believed; so she believes. She loved 
him then; she loves him now. 

| know, for I have just left her. 


THREE ERRORS IN REGARD TO THE 
SOUTH. 
By G. B. Wriicox, D.D. 

RECENT tour of the Gulf States has reversed 
4 \ the views of the writer as to certain Impressions 
of the South, which may possibly be still held by more 
or less readers of the Christian Union. One common 
mistake is : 

1. That a Northern citizen, traveling in the South, 
need hesitate in the free utterance of his opinions. Be- 
fore the war there was, as every one knows, personal 
peril in acknowledging yourself an abolitionist. And 
largly because slavery kept society in a chronic alarm. 
It was a powder-magazine that might explode at any 
moment. And a man of strong Northern opinions 
carried about him too much fire. But now the ex- 
plosion is over. There are blackened ruins enough, 
no doubt. But there is nothing more to burst. The 
Northerner, therefore, if he be a gentleman, is reason- 
aly sure to be treated as one. Indeed, there are 
thousands of our Southern countrymen who have 
“kissed the blarney stone.” They will shine on you 
with their sunniest looks. They will tell you that if 
all Northerners were like you there would be no 
trouble whatever in bringing the two sections into 
harmony. You may announce yourself an old-time 
Garrisonian and no one will disturb you. The war 
has too long since gone by. Unless you are sus- 
pected of being an emissary of some railroad or land 
company to increase the negro exodus Westward, 
you are as safe in Mississippi as in Massachusetts. 

2. It is an error that there is either any confession 
of the moral wrong of slavery or any regret for emanci- 
pation. There were some daring spirits who never 
cared whether ‘‘ the peculiar institution” was right or 
wrong. Robert Toombs once said to the great anti- 
slavery Senator from Massachusetts: ‘‘ Sumner! our 
politicians are defending slavery out of the Constitu- 
tion, and our parsons out of the Bible; but it’s all —— 
nonsense! We've got the niggers, and we mean to 
keep them. That's the whole of it.” But there were 
few as enlightened or as consciously and deliberately 
wicked as he. To the everlasting shame of the South- 
ern pulpits, it must be said that they debauched the 
consciences of the congregations, and dragged the 
Word of God itself into the defence of as foul a sys- 
tem of wrong as ever cursed the earth. And, from 
that day to this, they have never repented of that 
iniquity, or uttered a word to vindicate, in that re- 
spect, the Book they had dishonored. The South, to- 
day, is as ‘‘ solid” for the rightfalness of slavery as it 
is for the Democratic party. 

But they are equally solid in their satisfaction that 
slavery is no more. They would like the two thousand 
millions of dollars that the slaves were worth in the 
market, no doubt. Especially, the broken-down un- 
fortunates who lost their all by emancipation and 
have never recovered their fortunes would not object 
to a share of that fund. But the system of slavery, 
they are satisfied, was financially a huge blunder. 
They can, as a people, and, on the whole, do make more 
money without than with it; and, notwithstanding 
their “chivalry,” are brought to the test of the 
dollar. 

3. It is a mistake that the religion of the negroes while 
in slavery bore any semblance to an intelligent Chris- 
tianity. It seems hard to disturb the impressions with 
which we have thought of them as crying, with one 
voice, in faith to God, through the long night of their 
bondage, ‘“‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” That there 
were such devout and heaven-looking souls there is no 


question. But they were by no means so numerous as 
many in the North have been wont to believe. And 
the degrading superstitions and loathsome immorali- 
ties that, as the fruit of slavery, mingled with the negro 
religion leave one in painful doubt as to the quantity 
of wheat amongst the weeds. The Egyptian darkness 
of their lot, through generations, will doubtless go far 
to extenuate the sin. Dr. Bacon once said that if 
Abraham were alive to-day he would be in State's 
prison in a week. And there are deacons of these old 
negro churches whose lives would make them infamous 
in a Northern village. Thorough instruction in col- 
leges and schools, and a better Gospel, that shall show 
the pervasive leaven of religion in pure homes and 
clean lives, are already appearing as the hope of the 
freedmen, and are sure, in time, to redeem them. 


AMONG THE ALBAN HILLS. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


ROMAN dentist, to whom I was obliged to ap- 

ply, a year ago, in the absence of Americans, 
after having tortured me for months by his attempts to 
make a set of teeth, and having been paid for what is 
quite useless, sues me for heavy damages, because at 
last I took the liberty of going to an American and 
having the work well done. Thus, when ready to start 
for Switzerland, I was detained by my lawyer, that I 
might see this noble suit tried in a Roman court. 
Confess, dear Christian Union, that this isa trial of 
patience, especially as the hot weather has begun, and 
your poor correspondent suffers therefrom. 

There are, however, compensations in all things. To 
this compulsory detention I owe the very pleasant so- 
journ lam making in this lovely neighborhood; for, 
though I may not yet leave the country, | may come 
eighteen miles away from Rome. My liberty is tem- 
porarily restricted, itis true; but much less so than 
that of the poor old Pope, who, though half-dying for 
lack of fresh air, is not allowed by his prison etiquette 
to leave the walls of the Vatican. His physicians, 
giving the best advice they can under the circum- 
stances, have ordered him to drive about in his own 
private gardens; and he has just bought a carriage 
and four horses for this purpose. The Vatican gar- 
dens are certainly tolerably extensive; but a one-horse 
buggy would have been more adapted to the desired 
end, it seems to me, and would have had the double ad- 
vantage of being fully as comfortable and more con- 
venient. 

The hot weather will be fully upon you in America 
when this letter reaches you; so perhaps it may be re- 
freshing to hear of mountains, lakes, and streams, of 
shady woods and cool breezes, though they be in the 
neighborhood of Rome. The Alban Hills, among 
which I now am, are the most attractive feature in the 
landscape of the Roman Campagna. Every visiter be- 
comes familiar with their distant and graceful outline, 
as seen from the charch-steps of St. John Lateran, 
or St. Pietro, in Montorio; but, from various causes, 
few are the travelers who explore the hills themselves. 
They are a volcanic group, rising abruptly out of the 
plain, and containing several extinct craters, two of 
which are converted into lovely little lakes, whose 
lofty banks are covered with rich vegetation. 

Along the ridge of the larger lake once extended 
itself the city of Alba Longa, the head of the Latin 
Confederation, which prospered ages before Rome was 
born, and behind which rose the highest peak of the 
group, crowned with the massive Temple of Jupiter, 
the foundations of which still remain. The temple was 
preserved by the Romans long after they had destroyed 
the city; and a portion of the old pavement is still the 
only road to the summit. Alba Longa is now a wood, 
containing but one building—a Franciscan monastery ; 
and the Temple of Jupiter serves as shelter to a few 
Passionist monks. 

From this last position, now known as Monte Cavo, 
there is one of the finest and most interesting pano- 
ramas in the world. At one’s feet lie the two sweet little 
lakes, separated only by a ridge, each of their slopes 
dotted with two romantically-situated monasteries 
and two quaint and ancient little towns. Farther down 
behind them is the Roman Campagna—with its patches 
of cultivation, but not a sign ofa habitation—sweeping 
on to the Mediterranean, on which, in clear weather, 
one can count the ships. To the north, lies the far- 
famed city, the world’s ancient mistress, a long streak 
in the hot plain, her seven hills quite undistinguish- 
able, but her buildings glittering in the sun, and the 
dome of St. Peter’s standing out in bold relief from 
everything else. To the south and east the panorama 
is closed in by the distant Sabine and Volscian moun- 
tains, the highest peaks covered with snow. I sat 
there a few days ago, gazing with delight on the fair 
prospect, carried back in thought through a period of 
three thousand years, and wonderingly and dimly 
attempting to look forward as I looked back. An old 
monk brought us of the food which his convent 
afforded and placed jt oy one of the huge stones of the 


temple, while my companion and I sat on another 
stone to partake of it. Some coarse bread, very in- 
ferior soup (one plate being provided between us, 
with two iron spoons to eat with) two stale eggs and 
a little wine and water—such was our refreshment. 
It seemed in harmony with the spot, and we ate and 
enjoyed—less, however, the food than the air and the 
view. 
reached our little inn at6 p.m. Our ride was one un- 
broken scene of beauty and delight. Now skirting the 
banks of a lake, now winding amid lovely forest paths, 
with trees meeting overhead and the fairest of wild- 
flowers luxuriating at our feet; now crossing a grassy 
valley—another old crater, where tradition says that 
Hannibal encamped when in the neighborhood of 
Rome—now coming through a picturesque old town on 
the mountain side, whose rough, rock-built dwellings 
climb almost perpendicular one above another. Our 
permanent halting-place is on the shore of the smaller 
lake, and as I sit writing, close to my window, I lift 
my eyes upon a scene not easily surpassed. 

Before me lies, nestling in the bosom of the now 
peaceful crater, the sweet little lake, which, morning 
and evening, reflects every object on its opposite bank 
and every cloud flitting above, aye, and every star of 
any magnitude, with the faithfulness of the most highly- 
polished mirror. Directly in front of me, the bank 
being lower, I look beyond, across the checkered Cam- 
pagna, to the sea. A little to the right, on a perpen- 
dicular cliff, clothed with verdure down to the water’s 
edge, is an ancient town, with its medieval palace and 
churches and its mass of poor houses ; and, some three 
miles along the bank, among a group of cypress and 
live oaks, stands, in solitary beauty and in the most 
commanding position, the white monastery of the Fran- 
ciscan fathers. 

Nemi is fall of interest for the antiquarian, and the 
shores of its little lake are a fertile field for the geolo- 
gist and the archeologist. While the foot treads on 
roads made of streams of lava and of fine volcanic 
sand, the eye is delighted with tremendous masses of 
silex rising above one’s head in all manner of fantastic 
shapes, supported by strata of soft and crumbling 
sand, and suggesting terrific convulsions of nature in 
a far remote period of the world’s history. The vol- 
canic soil furnishes nutriment for the most delicious 
fruit, and grapes, strawberries and apples are sent in 
immense quantities to Rome. These are grown on the 
immediate banks of the lake, while on the higher land 
there are fertile meadows filled with vegetables or 
waving with various kinds of grain. Not an inch that 
is not rich with fertility and beauty, and the fissures 
which time has made in the rocks are filled with ferns 
and mosses and every variety of wild fluwers, among 
which tiny streams from the hills above trickle day and 
night, filling the eye and ear with delight and main- 
taining perpetual verdure. 

Before the birth of Rome, the Lake of Nemi was dedi- 
cated to Diana, the fair huntress, and Etruscan archi- 
tects had built for her a massive temple on the edge of 
the water, exactly at the foot of the rocky promontory 
on which the little town is situated. This worship 
was kept up by the Romans, and one temple succeeded 
another through many ages. An extensive bathing 
establishment was erected on another part of the shore, 
remains of which are yet to be seen in chambers hewn 
in the solid rock. The temple and the bath were kin- 
dred institutions; the latter deriving its efficacy from 
the former, and the former deriving support from the 
latter. 

The baths of Diana were, undoubtedly, to the an- 
cient Romans, specially to their women, what are to 
devout Roman Catholics of the present day the waters 
of our Lady of Lourdes. In the mediwval castle of 
Nemi there is a very interesting monument, found a 
few years ago on the site of the old temple. It is a 
square block of white marble, on which is recorded 
the list of objects presented by a certain person to the 
temple. In this list, a Roman Catholic bishop of to- 
day might recognize nearly all his own vestments in 
those of the priest of Diana. There is the stole, 
the tunic of white linen, the robe of purple silk, the 
girdle of gold and silver work, the pallium, the em- 
broidered vestment with gold lace. Then there is the 
chalice, adorned with precious stones, the golden key 
for some sacred tabernacle, and, finally, the jewel- 
studded sheath for the sword, an indispensable ap- 
pendage of this distinguished person, as the high-priest 
of the Temple of Diana attained to his office only by 
slaying his predecessors. But the assdciations of 
Nemi are not all heathen. About a quarter ofa mile 
from the house in which I am, on the higher ridge of 
the lake, is an old post-road, running among the 
woods, formerly, and, indeed, up to fifty years ago, 
the great highway. between Rome and Naples; and on 
that lovely, romantic road, from which he caught 
glimpses of these lakes and of this surrounding scen- 
ery, there traveled one day, eighteen hundred years 
ago, a weary old man, Paul, the aged, whose name 
survives as fresh to-day as if he bad just left this 
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world, while the priest of Diana is but a dim myth. 
It was 4 great pleasure to me to become acquainted 
with this piece of road, for I had found no mention of 
it in any guide-book. 

Up to some forty years ago the portion of this high- 
way just above Nemi was the headquarters of a terri- 
ble brigand, a relation, I believe, of Cardinal Antonelli, 
known as Gasparone, and the terror of the whole 
neighborhood. Many are the stories told of him and 
his flerce exploits. On one occasion he stopped the 
carriage of the Queen of Spain, returning, with her 
daughter, from Naples, and after robbing her conducted 
her himself in safety to the boundary of his dominions. 
She returned the compliment by leaving a fand in 
Rome for the establishment of a corps of twenty-five 
armed police on the very spot. Gasparone, after more 
than thirty years of imprisonment, still lives, a harm- 
less old man, and I stroll peacefully among the woods 
which he made so terrible. 

The present inhabitants of Nemi are a hardy, indus- 
trious, sober set of people. The women may be seen 
all day carrying large copper vessels (conches), full of 
water, on their heads, up the steep streets, or washing 
at the public fountain, or carrying baskets of straw- 
berries up from the lake. The men do the heavy labor 
of cultivation, or act as carriers between here and 
Rome. On Sundays they assemble in church, the men 
and boys on one side, the women and girls on the 
other. The babies and little children amuse them- 
selves on the floor, trotting up and down at their ease, 
and eating nuts or cherries. How I longed for a 
preacher to speak to these handsome, bright-looking 
people. But the two services of the day were per- 
formed, as usual, in Latin, the priest having his back 
turned to the people, and not one word of divine truth 
was uttered in their ears. It was touching, as I en- 
tered the Capucin convent chapel last evening, in the 
twilight, to find a few laboring men, evidently re- 
turned from a long tramp, on their knees on the stone 
pavement, with head bent low, their bundle and staff 
placed before them. . 

Mine host and his wife are of the upper class—if it 
can be said that there is any upper class of inhabitants 
here, where the dividing lines are not very marked. 
He, poor old man, after a struggling life, is poor and 
gouty, yet trots about his small establishment, cook- 
ing for the stray traveler who presents himself, chalk- 
ing his accounts on his wooden table, and resting be- 
tween times on his rude but pretty piazza. She, tiny, 
gray-haired old woman, after having borne thirteen 
children, still waits on her fine race of sons, with their 
grandchildren, who do not fail to presume on her good 
vature. But prosperity has not crowned their life, the 
old man has been too easy and generous, and in their 
latter days they are Mampered with vexations and 
debts. One son, a very pleasant, intelligent fellow, is 
a priest, but owing to the changes of recent years he 
has missed his career, and is now almost entirely a 
pensioner on the old homestead. ‘‘ We should never 
have made him a priest,” says the old mother, sadly, 
“if we had foreseen what was to be.” It is curious 
to see him in his clerical cap and gown among his 
peasant parents and brothers, as merry and genial as 
any of them, and apparently accepting his position 
with entire cheerfulness. Another son, who was a 
baker, has lately discovered that he owns a fine voice, 
and the last two winters he has been singing in the 
theaters of the great cities of Europe. : 

There is an independence of character and a self- 
respect about this Italian peasant race that is pleasant 
to see. They are never embarrassed by the presence 
of their superiors, as are the English. The son, as a 
priest, has mingled more than is wont, I fancy, with 
the aristocracy of Rome; but he is just as happy 
among his own kin. There are days when Prince Tor- 
lonia, the Italian Rothschild, or Prince Borghese, with 
their families, come out to visit this lovely spot, and 
eat at the humble little inn. At such times, the father, 
in the quaint kitchen, all open to view, fries fish, or 
cooks maccaroni; the mother spreads the coarse table- 
cloth, and sets the food on the table out on the piazza ; 
the son, Don Giovanni, entertaining the guests mean- 
while with his lively chat, in which the father, having 
finished his cooking, comes to sit on the stone wall 
and take his share. I have said nothing of the terrible 
inundations in northern Italy, and the flerce eruption of 
Mount Etna, presuming that reports are abundantly 
received in America, and assured of American sympa- 
thy for the sufferers. J. A. S. 

On Lake NEAR Rome, June 12, 1879. 

—The Christian Union wants a change in the Interna- 
tional Series of Sunday-School Lessons. It declares in favor 
of a study of the Bible framed on a system that shall be 
moral and spiritual, a study of ite doctrines and duties in 
a connected way. We also think that such a study is 
needed, We have long feared that the present method of 
teaching in the Sunday-schools has not been favorable to 
indoctrination in great Bible truths and precepts. It 
seems to us very “scrappy.”—{Canadian Independent. 
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GOD'S PROVIDENTIAL CARE. 


**No man can serve two masters (he can serve two persons; 
every child does that; but two absolute masters, with two 
distinct wills at work, no man can serve); for either he will 
hate the one and love the other; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon. Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shal! drink; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is notthe life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gatber 
into barns; yet your heavenly father feedeth them. [On the 
whole he does, but he does notevery time]. Are ye not much 
better than they? Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit unto his stature? [But if you do take thought, 
that does not do any good)? And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the fleld, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon,*in all bis glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 


T does not follow that a man is to stand still, like a 
lamb, and expect that his clothes are going to grow 
on him. As the lamb stands in its constitutional na- 
ture, and obeys the laws that govern it, and unfolds all 
the powers that are init; so men are to stand and 
obey the laws of their nature, and unfold all the powers 
that are iif in them; and the provision for clothing, 
for raiment, is just as much by the evolution of natural 
forces in aman as the provision forthe clothing of 
flowers is by the evolution of natural forces that are 
in them. 


“Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, sbal! he not 
much more clothe you. O ye of littie faith? Tnerefore take 
no thought, saying, what sball we eat? or what shall we 
drink * or wherewithal shall we be clothed? (for after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek): for your heavenly father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things sball be added unto you. Take, therefore, no thought 
for the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.”’ 


Now, lam going to read another document. It is 
from an old friend of mine, who has been one of the 
most active men of his time, one of the most influential 
in public affairs : 


* Dear Mr. Beecher : 
“I am in sore trouble. The worst that I fearod has hap- 
pened to me, and the wolf isat my door. To be both out of 
work and out of money is dreadful; but that is just my posi- 
tion. With what anxiety I look into the faces of wife and 
cbildren you cannot know. Iam looking everywhere for 
something todo. Thank God, my health is excellent, and I 
bave in me a power for work such as [ never knew before. I 
am willing to go anywhere and undertake anything within 
the compass of my ability. Can you stop long enough in your 
whiri of daily cares to think fora moment of the case of your 
old friend, and ask yourself if you can find a way to help him 
help himself? Can you think of any work that you can put 
me in the way of doing? If so, for the love of God, tell me at 
which door to knock. My trustin God does not fail me. | 
kpow that I am His, and that Iam not, and shall not be, for 
saken. Somewhere there. isa place for me: but it is bard to 
wait. Through what buman band help mzy come I do not 
know. Yours, out of the depths,” 


Well, now, ifone of those documents does not lie right 
over the other, I do not know what does. And that is 
not the only case of this sort. There are ten thousand 
just such cases. That is to say, there are multitudes 
of cases of fear, of apprehension, and of acute suffer- 
ing in the most sensitive faculties, and for honorable 
reasons. A man is like a locomotive. When once it 
is on the track, it is the very symbol of power: it can 
fly like a bird and draw like an elephant. Move it 
three inches off from the track, and it is the most help- 
less thing that ever was in this world. It cannot put 
itself on the track again; it can neither fly nor go 
along the ground; and all its power is, on the whole, 
rather against it than otherwise. | 

Now, in the dislocation of the times, a great many 
men are off the track, and they cannot get on. It may 
be that the study of forty or fifty years has adapted 
them to work in certain directions and not in other 
directions. There are things that they might have 
done in their youth; but life has been to them a school- 
ing, and has drilled them in given courses, and those 
courses are suddenly shut or blocked up. 

Where a man is alone in the world this is hard 
enough; but where a man is living with a wife who is 
to him more than his own self, and whose very breath 
is in his ear like an Molian harp sighing mm the wind, 
he says: ‘‘ If I were alone I could bear anything; but, 
oh! I cannot endure to see my companion suffer !” 

Another map says: “‘ It is not for myself that I care, 
And with what an exquisite 
sensibility a loving father looks upon the little chil- 
dren, and the growing-up children, his sons and 
daughters, as he sees what their chances are in the 


* Frrpay Evenrna, February 28, 1879. Hymns (Plymouth 
Collection), Nos. 717, 706, 682, 725. Reported aoveeeny for the 
‘Christian Union by T. J. ELLINwoop. 


concussions of the world! Here is a little sensitive 
creature, not clothed with very great power, growing 
up like a lily, and just about as able to defend herself; 
and the man, being thrown out of business, says: 
**Suppose my family is scattered? The idea of this 
girl going out to work! What chance would she 
have?” 

Love is a crown of thorns; and, first or last, every 
follower of Christ, in one way or another, has to wear 
his crown of thorns. 

Then there is a proper sustaining of pride in a man. 
One who is without spirit and ambition is not half q 
man. A man that has no ambition and no pride is like 
an empty bag that sags down the moment you let it 
drop. Although these qualities are so necessary to 4 
man, and though they are so honorable in him, yet 
when reverses come, and he finds himself In a state 
in which he is helpless, and is obliged, as it were, to 
go about asking perpetual doles from every one—the 
mendicant, the recipient, the under-man of the time—it 
is against nature; and it is not strange that he should 
suffer. 


Then, a man, having had a proper consideration for 
his good pame and reputation among his fellow men, 
is thrown out of gear in the great way of life, and he 
is ashamed. He cannot bear being an object of pity. 
He abhors it. 

It may come down even closer than that. A man 
finds that his coat is becoming seedy, as never before 
was the case. His hat is coming to be the worse for 
wear, and he does not know how to get another. 
Every day his clothing is more and more worn, and 
he pieces and patches it, until, by-and-bye, he is a walk- 
ing endeavor-to-look-decen}. And these misfortunes 
come with no prospect of immediate relief. He could 
consent to wear his dilapidated clothes for a week if 
at the end ef that time he knew that he would be able 
to clothe himself. 

Now, go and read that chapter to men, and you will 
find that there is not a street in Brooklyn that has not 
half a dozen families like that in it; and it is probable 
that there is not a street in New York where there is 
not suffering like this, only more acute. 

Here is this man. He has given his life, without re- 
gard to his own personal advancement, or to his in- 
dividual profit, to the cause of God and the cause of 
mankind, with a sincerity and an earnestness of soul 
almost without a parallel in my knowledge. He has 
generally been prosperous, furehanded; but now 
he is in this exigency; and this is his letter, 
which is both sweet and beautiful and sad and 
sorrowful; and what have I to say to him? Well, I 
suppose the best thing I could say to him would be a 
check; but then, that would melt. Checks are like 
snowflakes, and the tighter you hold them the sooner 
they are gone. 

Well, aside from that, what have I to say to him? 
What direction can I give him? I cannot say to him, 
**Hold up bravely, and the providence of God will 
come to your relief,” meaning by that that it will give 
him occupation and reinstatement, and that it will tie 
up the strings that are broken, and put him where he 
was or wants to be, in any considerable degree. I be- 
lieve profoundly in a special divine providence; but 
I think it works within the sphere of natural and so- 
cial laws, and employs them. 

Men in a community are like boats. What is more 
elate, what is more graceful, than a boat on the water? 
It lies on the surface and swings around gracefully. 
You can propel it with one oar. It is in its element. 
Everything about it is nice and beautiful. This is so 
till the tide begins to come in. Then, the first thing 
you know, the keel grates on the sand or grinds in the 
mud. The tide keeps coming in; the boat careens 
over; it cannot help itself, and the oar cannot help it; 
and if the tide does not go back, nothing can help it; 
and when the tide has gone out the boat lies stuck at 
the bottom. 

Now, commercial tides do not come in twice a day, 
and go out twice a day, as the tides of the ocean do. 
Since 1873 the commercial tide has been out all the 
time; and there has been time enough to strand a hun- 
dred thousand men. They are stuck on the bottom, 
and there they will lie until some mechanical or ma- 
terial element comes to their relief. 

Dropping the figure, men go into business in life; 
and so long as prosperity is in the community every 
man finds a place, and is safe; but by-and-bye there 
comes revulsion, political revolution, commercial dis- 
aster, and everything is swept away, and thousands 
and thousands of men are like a fish that, when you 
draw the water off from the pond, lies flapping there. 
The whole community is full of such men. , 

Now, is there any prayer of faith that is going to put 
these men on their feet again? If there is, I have never 
seen it. Is there any dependence on God’s providence 
that is going to place them where they were before? 
If there is, I have never known anything about it. 

Christ was speaking to men who, were worse off than 
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this man is. The poverty of the times in which he 
lived has no parallel in our day, except among the 
jower classes. The Jews were so oppressed by the 
Roman governors and infamous tax-gatherers that the 
Lord’s prayer is the monument that has been set up to 
show what was the extremity of the people when they 
were obliged daily to pray, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” There is not one of you that ever uttered that 
prayer realizing its fullimport. There is little signifi- 
cance in asking God to give one “ bread this day” when 
one has flour in the pantry, potatoes in the cellar, and 
a ham hanging up in the store-room. Whatever you 
may fear for next week or next month, you cannot con- 
sistently say, “‘Give us this day our daily bread.” 
You can say, ‘‘ We thank God this day for our daily 
bread,” but you cannot with propriety ask for this 
day’s bread. Yet, there was atime when men said, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” and had to look to 
God every day for leave to live. 

Now, in the midst of such a condition of things, 
Christ uttered these words: ‘‘No man can serve two 
masters ;” the meaning of which is, that a man cannot 
give his obedience, his time, his will and his affections 
to two contrary elements. ‘‘Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” In other words, a man cannot give 
his ambitions, his aspirations and his endeavors to 
worldly things, and at the same time have his whole 
soul, his confidence, his faith and his love placed upon 
the invisible kingdom and the invisible God. You 
can vibrate between the two, but you cannot serve 
both at the same time any more than you can at the 
same time be up in the air and down on the ground. 

He also said: ‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” What things? Well, enough bread 
to eat, enough clothes ‘to wear, and enough house to 
live in—existence and subsistence. It does not follow 
that your tastes, your ambitions, or your aspirations 
will all be gratified; but your hold on life and time 
will be provided for if you pitch the whole line of your 
thoughts and feelings in the sphere that is above 
you. 

I learned to do this very early. I learned it in the 
West. I learned it when I was poor. I have gone a 
whole week without a letter because I had not twenty- 
five cents with which to take it out of the post-office. 
I have never been in any trouble so far as getting 
enough to eat was concerned. When eggs were sold 
by the bushel, and a whole quarter of beef could be 
bought for seventy-five cents, and there was muvore 
meat sent to my house in a day during hog-killing 
time than I could eat in a month, I never had any 
trouble about what I should eat; but in other respects 
I was troubled. How to get around among my people 
without a horse when I could not do all the walking 
that was necessary; how I should get along when my 
wife was sick, and my children were sick, and I could 
not hire a girl, and I had the cooking to do and the 
dishes to wash; how I should do housework by night, 
and attend to the duties of my parish by day, and that 
when I was myself sick—these were problems. I have 
gone between chills and fever, and preached when I 
had to hold myself up, and dropped down like a dead 
man the moment I got into the house, on account of 
weakness by reason of reaction from nervous en- 
deavor; and I know what these things are. I know 
what this chapter from which I have quoted means. I 
know that it is possible for a man to have the thought, 
‘*T am the Lord Jesus Christ’s,” in just the same sense, 
only in an infinitely greater degree, in which my 
daughter, or my boys, are mine. And if the thought 
ever invades my mind, ‘‘ What will become of me?” I 
say to myself, ‘‘ What a fool you are, beloved of God! 
With the greatness of his soul, he pours on you an 
amount of personal love that you have no power to 
show to your children.” 

“If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him?” 

There is a great deal of difference between quoting 
that passage and feeling it. I have been caught up, O 
how many times! in the arms of God, and have been 
able to feel, for hours and days, ‘‘ I am the Lord’s,” in 
such a sense that it did not seem to make much differ- 
ence what became of me. If I am his, then my out- 
ward condition is to him what the outward condition 
of my children is to me; and why should I fret? 
‘‘ Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of.” 

Then, again, I was contented. I never dreamed of 
becoming anything else but a missionary in the West, 
working in lowly places and among lowly people. I 
never had any ambition, or design, or purpose but 
that. 

I remember the first revival I had in a church of 
which I was pastor. I had been laboring at Terre 


Haute in a revival—the first that I ever worked in— 
and I came home full of fire and zeal, praying all the 


way. There was a prayer that begin in Terre Haute 
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and ended in Indianapolis, eighty miles apart. I recol- 
lect that, when I got home and preached, I gave an 
account of what I had seen in Terre Haute. The next 
night I began a series of protracted meetings. The 
room was not more than two-thirds full, and the 
people were apparently dead to spiritual things. On 
the second night I called for persons who would like 
to talk with me to remain. I made a strong appeal; 
but only one person—a poor German servant-girl— 
stopped. All the children of my friends, the young 
people that I knew very well, got up and went out; 
all went out except this one servant-girl, who an- 
swered to my sermon-call. I remember that there 
shot through me a spasm of rebellion. I had a sort of 
feeling, *‘For what was all this precious ointment 
spilled? Such a sermon as I had preached, such an 
appeal as I had made, with no result but this! Ina 
second, however, almost quicker than a flash, there 
opened to me a profound sense of the value of any 
child of the Lord Jesus Christ. This was Christ's 
child; and I was so impressed with the thought that 
anything of his was unspeakably precious beyond any 
conception which I could form that tears came into 
my eyes and ran down my cheeks, and I had the feel- 
ing to the very marrow that I would be willing to 
work all my days among God's people if I could do 
any good to the lowest and the least creature. My 
pride was all gone, my vanity was all gone, and I was 
caught up into a blessed sense of the love of God to 
men, and of my relation to Christ; and I thought it to 
be an unspeakable privilege to unloose the shoe- 
latches from the poorest of Christ’s disciples. And 
out of that spirit came the natural consequences. 

Now, where a person, in the providence of God, with 
or without his fault, by his blindness, by his mistakes, 
by his blunders, or even by his sins, is brought into 
conditions of limitation, and has worldly trouble, he 
has aright to say, ‘‘I am God’s more thanlam my 
own. He is more interested in carrying for me than I 
am in carrying for myself. I am ready and willing to 
do anything I can, and I am more than ready and will- 
ing to search in every direction for the opportunity of 
helping myself; but when I have done all that I can do 
there is nothing more for me to do than to lie back in 
the arms of God, and feel that it will be all right what- 
ever comes, because,. living or dying, I am the 
Lord's.”’ 

In that way, every man can disarm misfortune and 
adversity ; not repair them, but disarm them. 

There is one thing that everybody is sure of, and 
that is, of dying at last. I never knew anybody in the 
whole history of the human race who did not succeed 
in that. There is not one of you who will come short 
ofthat. You are certain to havea victory there. And 
that is the main thing, after all. You will go through 
this probation, you will get through life; and if your 
heart is set on God, and you are conscious that your 
sympathies are for that which is good, it will not be a 
great while before your tears will cease, and your sor- 
rows will cease, and your humiliations will cease, and 
light and life for you will begin—begin never to end. 

Meanwhile, if you know of anything that will be 
good fora man of a literary turn of mind, and will 
mention it to me, I will try to throw it in the stream 
of divine providence and help him who wrote this 
letter. 


Science and 


STEEL FOR THE East River BripGe.—The contract 
for supplying the steel to be used in the superstructure 
of the great suspension bridge between New York and 
Brooklyn, was, a few days ago, executed between the 
trustees of the bridge and the Edgemoor Iron Co. 
The roadway is to be eighty feet wide, and is laid on a 
series of transverse floor-beams, set about seven and a 
half feet apart. These floor-beams are hung from the 
cables by means of steel suspender ropes, one being 
placed at each end of each beam, and two in the mid- 
die. On the top of the floor-beams extend, from end 
to end of the bridge, a series of trusses, which serve 
the double purpose of stiffening and strengthening, 
and of dividing the roadway into parts for the conveni- 
ence of foot-passengers, cars and carriages. Of course 
in so large a structure it is of the utmost importance 
to use the lightest material that will give the requisite 
stiffness, so that the desirability of the use of steel in 
the place of iron for the floor-beams and trusses had 
long been recognized. Yet a year ago, when the con- 
tract was first advertised, the state of steel) manufac- 
ture in this country was not such as to give the 
engineers sufficient confidence to warrant its use in so 
important a structure, and so the specification called 
for tron. Political difficulties necessitated an entire 
suspension of the work during the winter. Meanwhile 
so much improvement has occurred in steel manufac- 
ture, that confidence in its use is thoroughly estab- 
lished, and this spring, in the re-advertisement of the 
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contract, the plans and specifications were adapted to 
steel. The bid of the Edgemoor Iron Co. was 4 35-100 
cents a pound, and amounts to about $468,000. It 
was supposed that the difference between the price of 
iron and steel would amount to $100,000 or more, yet 
the lowest bid for steel exceeded last year’s bid for iron 
by only about $4,000. These facts are very significant 
as indications of the progress and prosperity of the 
country. The state of its iron-trade is one of the surest 
indications of a country’s commercial health; and 
now, everywhere, new furnaces are going into blast, 
and new rolling-mills are starting operations, giving a 
very encouraging outlook. Again, ifin a year’s time 
we can make such improvement in so important a 
branch of manufacture as steel making as to reverse 
the decision of the country’s best engineers regarding 
its use, what may we not expect in the future? 


ELEcTRIC PHOTOGRAPHY. — The idea of photo- 
graphing by the electric light has long been enter- 
tained; and many efforts made toward its accomplish- 
ment. The trouble has been that so intense a light, 
emanating from a small point, produced intense and 
disagreeable black shadows. Mr. Van der Weyde has 
devised a process which is being used in London and 
Paris with great success ; and it has become quite the 
fashion in Paris for parties of ladies and gentlemen to 
resort to photographic studios, after dinner or before 
the opera, for the purpose of sitting for photographs. 
The light used for the purpose is that of the voltaic are, 
the lamp being placed in the huge concave reflector, 
suspended by a system of pulleys, levers, and counter- 
weights, so that it may be readily adjusted or moved 
about. The reflector is made of opaque porcelain, 
lined with paper stucco, which is tinted blue. The 
carbon pencils, between which the voltaic arc is 
formed, are placed almost at a right-angle to each 
other. The light has normally a power equal to 
about 300 to 400 Carcel lamps; but it can be made 
more powerful by increasing the speed of the Gramme 
machine. The light of the voltaic arc is twice re- 
flected. A small reflector, placed in front of the lamp, 
throws the light upon the interior surface of the large 
reflector, whence it is thrown in any direction, accord- 
ing to the will of the operator. The carbons are ad- 
justed by means of screws, so that the maximum effect 
of the current may be realized, and flickering and 
variations in the light avoided. The pictures thus pro- 
duced are said to equal in every way those obtained by 
sunlight. 


Statves Focnp at Otympra.—Excavations have 
recently brought to light at Olympia several fragments 
of sculptures which belonged to the Temple of Zeus, 
among them the head of the river god Cladeus, whose 
body lies in the right-hand corner of the pediment of 
the temple. The type of the figure is described as 
that of the older statues of Greek youths, whose 
strength and suppleness, acquired in gymnastic exer- 
cises, are depicted with uncompromising realism, and 
show no trace of the dreamy and soft idealizations 
which a later and more subtle period used to adopt in 
portraying river gods. With the head was found the 
entire left leg of a bald old man who occupies a cor- 
ner of the eastern pediment, while in another place 
was dug up the huge leg of an Apollo, and his right 
hand, from which the fingers were missing. An 
enormous hand, showing that the soil still contains 
somewhere a marble colossus of rare workmanship, 
was also found. The King of Greece, has, it is said, 
expressed a wish that a suitable museum might be 
erected at Olympia for the reception of these and 
other treasures found there. There is a feeling that 
the museum should be erected at Athens, but great 
obstacles are in the way of placing it there, since the 
cost of transporting the marbles would be enormous. 


A WARNING FOR THE PEACH SEASON.—A sad case 
of accidental poisoning from eating peach-kernels is 
just reported from Paris, which should serve as a warn- 
ing to all having children who can obtain peaches. It 
seems that a little boy, five years of age, succeeded in 
obtaining a number of peach-stones, and, after breaking 
them, ate the kernels. When found, he was nearly dead 
from the effects of the contained prussic acid, and aid 
arrived too late to save him. It is as well, now that 
the fruit season has arrived, to explain to what extent 
poisoning properties are possessed by the peach-stone. 
The writers on toxicology state that an ounce of the 
kernels contains about one grain of pure hydrocyanic 
acid, and it is known that one grain of the poison will 
almost toa certainty killany adult person. Two-thirds 
of a grain has often been fatal, and may be regarded as 
fatal for a child. Should any sickness occur from eat- 
ing peach or other kernels, it is well to remember that 
ammonia is one of the best antidotes. The patient 
should be made to inhale all he can, and a few drops, 
diluted with four or five times its bulk of water, should 
be given internally. 
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The Annual Assembly of the Walloon Churches.—The 
annual assembly of the deputies of the Walloon Churches 


_of the Low Countries was held at Dordrecht June 26th-July 


ist. About forty delegates were present, more than half 
of whom were laymen. The Assembly was opened by an 
address by M. le Pasteur de Magnin, of Rotterdam, on 
the “Religious Needs of Our Time, and the Real Mission 
of Protestantism.” A report was presented by a Commit- 
tee of Seven, previously appointed to collect and arrange 
materials for a history of the Walloon Churches. The 
most interesting feature of the meeting was a discussion 
which arose upon the presentation of a resolution, signed 
by two of the younger clergy, proposing, in effect, to omit 
from the service contained in the liturgy for the admission 
to church membership and to the order of the ministry, 
the covenant “to receive the holy word of God contained 
in the Old and New Testaments; to maintain the spirit 
and essential substance of the doctrines contained in the 
united formularies of the Reformed Church in the Low 
Countries; and to teach all the counsel of God, and espe- 
cially his grace in Jesus Christ, as the only foundation of 
salvation.” As the result of a spirited debate, the motion 
was rejected by a large majority. After bearing a dele- 
gaté from the General Synod of the Reformed Churches of 
Belgium, and a report on the condition of Protestantism in 
France, the Assembly ended its deliberations with a din- 
ner, at which the prosperity of the Walloon Churches, and 
their more intimate association with the Reformed 
Churches of Switzerland, France, and Belgium, was the 
subject of numerous toasts. The Walloons occupy that 
portion of eastern Belgium which is immediately contigu- 
ous to France. They are of Celtic origin; in appearance 
they resemble their French more than their German neigh- 
bors. The instability of the Walloon element was one of 
the chief causes of the imperfect development of the Ref- 
ormation in the Low Countries. The Walloon Church 
differs from the Reformed Church of Holland chiefly in 
retaining the French language in its worship, and the 
Geneva Catechism in preference to the Heidelberg. The 
motion, which, from the imperfect report before us, ap- 
pears to have been tantamount to a motion to abolish the 
creed altogether, probably proceeded from the rational- 
istic element in the Church—an element which has consid- 
erable influence, also, in the Reformed Church of Holland. 


The Macrae Heresy Case.—At a special meeting of the 
United Presbyterian Synod, held at Edinburgh July 22d, 
a decision was reached in the case of Mr. Macrae. The 
hall was crowded, and the excitement was intense. After 
the usual sermon, a memorial from Mr. Macrae’s congre- 
gation at Gourock was presented, calling in question the 
Synod’s procedure in this case, and was rejected on the 
ground that the memorialists were not parties to the pro- 
ceeding. Principal Cairns then submitted the report of 
the committee on Mr. Macrae’s case. At this point appeals 
and protests were in order, and Mr. Macrae was heard on 
the question ef his preliminary suspension. He endeavored 
to prove from the Scriptures that the bad have not the 
same possibility of life in them as the good, that 
evil has no everlasting existence, and that the uni- 
verse will eventually be purified from sin. He ap- 
pealed from the Westminster interpretation of Scrip- 
ture to Scripture itself, and from tbe Church's historic 
creed to the Church’s faith. He disclaimed any intention 
of imposing a new dogma on the Church; he only asked 
liberty to hold his own views. Mr. Wardrop replied in a 
long speech, dwelling on the immortality of the soul and 
the endlessness of punishment for sin. He characterized 
Mr. Macrae’s arguments from Scripture as instances of 
illogical reasoning, and declared his position at variance 
from the main lines of the accepted theological system. 
Mr. Fergus Ferguson said that if the liberty demanded by 
Mr. Macrae were not granted, they would live no longer 
under the reign of truth, but under the reign of terror. 
After further discussion, a motion ‘suspending Mr. Macrae 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


The Methodist Episcopate.—There is considerable current 
discussion among the Methodists as to the basis on which 
their Episcopate stands. There seem to be three theories 
on the subject. One theory is essentially Presbyterian, 
and holds that ‘‘the ministry is one in kind, purpose, and 
divine ordination.” Each minister is the peer of every 
other, and the bishops simply represent a clergy whose 
inherent functions they exercise by delegation. Another 
theory assumes that Mr. Wesley received episcopal conse- 
cration from the hands of Bishop Erasmus, and, by virtue 
of this ordination, in turn consecrated Dr. Coke as Bishop 
of the Methodists in America; the office of bishop being 
transmitted by regular consecration from that day to this. 
A third theory has recently received a very full exposition 
from Dr. Raymond, of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Chi- 
cago. He maintains that ‘“‘ Mr. Wesley ordained Dr. Coke 
for the same reason that Paul ordained Timothy—for the 
reason that, in his judgment, be was providentially called 
thereto.” He adds that “the validity of Dr. Coke's ordi- 
nation is not derived from Mr. Wesley's authority as a 
presbyter in the Church of England, but from bis author- 
ity as founder of the Methodist Church,” and the Metbod- 
ist Church is not ‘“‘a Congregatioval Church or a Presby- 
terian Church, but a true and valid Episcopal Church.” 
Dr. Raymond’s theory is met by very strenuous opposi- 
tion, and there is evidently wide difference of opinion on 
the subject inside the Methodist Church. 


A Confirmation in Pere Hyacinthe’s Church.—The first 
confirmation service in Pere Hyacinthe’s chapel in Paris 
took place July 13th. There were five clergymen in the 
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chancel with Bishop Herzog, of the Swiss Old Catholic 
Church, who wore a mitre and carried a pastoral staff in 
his hand. Pere Hyacinthe wore the dress of a Roman 
Catholic priest when officiating; and the service, in ex- 
ternal appearance, seemed to be only slightly modified 
from the customary Romish ceremony. The celebration 
of High Mass came first, and after the reading of the Epis- 
tle and Gospel (according to the Liturgy in use by the 
church) Bishop Herzog took his place in front of the altar 
and delivered a short sermon on the words, ‘‘ Give ye them 
to eat.’’ At its close he addressed a few words to the can- 
didates for confirmation, and administered the rite by 
annointing their bare heads and touching their cheeks with 
oil. The Mass then proceeded, and when, at the consecra- 
tion, the incense ascended and the words, so strange from 
a priest's lips, in the French language, *‘ This is my body” 
were spoken by Pere Hyacinthe, the whole congregation 
knelt in devout silence. Six persons were confirmed and, 
although the movement creates no excitement, it is said to 
be marked by a spiritual vitality that promises well for its 
growth and extension. Pere Hyacinthe applied first to the 
Primate of Scotland, who requested Bishop Herzog to con- 
duct the service. Two of the officiating clergymen were 
Anglicans. 


Parliamentary Control of the Established Church.—The 
Church of England is anxious te enjoy the benefits of 
Establishment without the inconvenience of Parliamentary 
supervision. The delay of the Canterbury Convocation in 
taking action on the questions submitted to it seven years 
ago has been due in part, no doubt, to an intense dislike to 
bring church matters into the arena of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion. A recent joint action of the convocations of 
Canterbury and York is significant. They have sub- 
mitted the draft of a law to be laid before Parliament 
entitled, ‘‘ An act to provide facilities for the amendment, 
from time to time, of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England;” which provides that the Convoca- 
tions may, from time to time, lay before the Queen in 
council schemes for regulating church matters. and the 
Queen shall lay such propositions before Parliament, and, 
if no address of objection be voted within ten days, 
such schemes shall become, with the royal consent, the 
law of the land. Inother words, the Convocations aim to 
secure for themselves, in some measure, that legislative 
power, independently of Parliament, which they lost in the 
time of Henry VIII. There will be strong Nonconformist 
opposition to any action of this kind, and it is very jm- 
probable that any such bill can ever be passed. So long 
as the Church of England is supported by national taxation 
it will be kept under national control. 


The Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church in Can- 
ada opened its sessions at Ottawa July Wth, Bishop Latane 
presiding. The Council was called to consider, among 
other things, the expediency of electing a bishop. The 
following resolution, adopted August Ist, seems to have 
disposed of that matter, and of the rumors relative to the 
separation of this church from the American branch and 
its union with the English body of the same name: “ Re- 
solved, That we are satisfied to remain in our present posi- 
tion with regard to the General Council, and under the 
Presbytery ef our present beloved Bishop, W. R. Nichol- 
son, D.D.; and that we deprecate any separation from the 
Reformed Episcopal Church as it was originally organized 
by the late Bishop Cummins.” The annual convention of 
the clergy and lay delegates will be held in the future at 
Montreal. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES, 


—The new tabernacle in the Merrick Camp-mecting 
grounds was dedicated by Bishop Harris, of the Methodist 
burch, July 31. A large number of clergy were present and 
took part in the exercises, 

—The tenth anniversary of the firet religious services held 
at Ocean Grove was observed July 3ist. Bishop Simpson 
preached the anniversary sermon. A Young’ People’s Temple 
was dedicated, and two colossal memorial vases were un- 
veiled on Ocean Pathway. 

—St. Mark’s Church at Tarrytown, N. Y., popularly known 
as the Irving Memorial Church, has paid off its entire debt of 
$17.00. This result is due to the energy and zeal of ita new 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Herrlich, who has devoted pine months 
to the task, Abouttwo-thirds of the amount was subscribed 
by members of the congregation; the balance was given by 
persons outside the parish. 

—The Women’s Missionary Conferences were held at Fair- 
point, N. Y., August 4, under the direction of Mrs. L. A. Ha- 
gans, of Chicago. Bishop Simpson preached in the morning, 
The Assembly Bible-school, under the charge of the Rev. 
H. W. Warren, D.D., of Philadelphia, was held in the after- 
noon, and in the evening there was a sermon by the Kev. D. 
N. G. Clark, Seoretary of the A. B. C, F. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Westhampton (Mass.) Congregational church will ob- 
serve its centennial in September. 

—The bi-centennia] of the Westfield (Mass.) First Congrega- 
tional Church will be celebrated in October. 

—It is stated that one-fourth of the Congregational minis 
ters in Vermont are witbout pastoral charge. 

—The sum of $11,000 bas been subscribed for the rebuilding 
of the Congregational churcb at Hallowell, Me., and the work 
will soon be commenced. 

~The Congregational council called to consider the re- 
moval of the Rev. I. A. Biddle from the First Congregational 
Church of Milford, Conn., to New Haven, advised him to re- 
main in Milford. 

—The Episcopalians at South Adama, Mass., intend to build 
a chureb thissummer. Mr. L. L. Brown, of that place, offers 
to give a piece of ground and $15,000, if $10,000 can be raised 
from other sources. — 

—Ata meeting of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
Among the Indians, held at Boston July 30, speeches on the 


condition of the Poncas were made by T. H. Tibballs, of Ne. 
braska, and others; and letters were read from Horatio Sey- 
mour, President Seeley, and Joseph Cook, approving of the 
plan to raise a fund to aid the Poncas, who have appealed to 
our courts for justice. A mass meeting will shortly be held. 
—Henry Ward Beecher preached Sunday, July 27th, at High- 
land Lake Grove, Mass., about twenty miles from Boston. 
The pavilion was crowded; thousands coming by rail and 
many others in carriages. His theme was the new birth: the 
text being John iii.,6. The theme and treatment was one 
which will be familiar to most readers of the Christian Union. 
He deseribed the new birth as a change that introduced no 
new clements into the being, but simply woke up and set into 
operation powers that are dormant in every nature: insisted 
that it must take place in every individual. taking man by 
man, experience showing that it is impossible to regenerate 
the human race by communities; but also that it must not 
stop with the individual, but must go on, and, by the law of 
heredity, affect the whole community, till the whole com- 
munity is born again by being brought into newness of life. 


WEST. 


—The Swedish Lutherans of Grand Rapids, Mich., have just 
dedicated a new church at a cosf of $2,748. 

—The “ Religio-Philosophical Journal’ claimesa’ Baloo 
Keshub Chunder Sen as a Spiritualist. But it makes the 
same claim for Ezekiel, Isaiab, and Paul. 

—The Jewish temple in Vicksburg, Miss., has been offered 
to the Baptists of that city until they are able to rebuild 
their church, recently destroyed by fire. 

—The Grand Traverse Conference (Congregational) recently 
held its semi-annual session at Pleasanton, Mich., and essays 
were read on “ Ministerial Heipa,”’ “ The Duties of Ministers 
in View ofthe Intellectual Activities of the Age,” © Reviy- 
als,”’ and kindred topics. 

~The Faculty of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
announce the carly completion of anew and beautiful hall, 
to contain parlors, recitation rooms, and awyvmnasium. The 
Rev. James Eells, D.D., of the Presbyterian church of Oak- 
land, Cal., bas accepted the professorship of bomiietics in the 
institution. 

FOREIGN. 


—The English Methodists have built fifty-one chapels in 
London since 1861, with sittings for 60,000 people. 

—Two Protestant missionaries were recently stoned in Vigo, 
Spain, and only escaped with severe injuries. 

—Mr. Thos. Cook is organizing an * Educational Tour” to 
Bible lands, and proposes to take a party of twenty-five 
young men, with a chaplain. 

~The Old Catbolics are hereafter to be treated in Germany 
as forming part of the Catholic Church, and are to enjoy the 
advantages of state recognition. 

—The missionaries of the American Board in Japan have 
established a new mission in Okas ama, a city of 35,000 inhab 
itanta. Seventy-five natives attended the first service. 

~A telegram from Kome states that the negotiations be- 
tween Bismarck and the Vatican are making rapid progress, 
and that a perfect understanding will undoubtedly be reached. 

—English papers comment on the deficiency in the supply 
of candidates for the ministry of the Established Church: and 
in Trelaud it bas become a serious question how the churches 
are to be supplied. 

—The Rev. Dr. Wm, M. Taylor, of this city, recently 
preached in St. John's-wood Church, London, and made such 
an impression on the congregation that it is anid he will be 
invited to fill the puipit permanently. 

—On a recent Sunday the Akham Church, near Shrewsbury, 
England, was struck by ligbtning during the morning service. 
The electric fluid passed through the roof, came down the 
organ pipes and seriously injured five members of the choir. 

—A Chinese Congregational Church was orranized by a 
council held at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. June sth. The 
Rey. Dr. Damon was elected Moderator, and baptized the six 
persons who united with the new church by profession of 
their faith. 

—The English “ Enquirer,” speaking for the Unitarians, 
says, “ It isa fact which there is no gainsaying that at Birm- 
ingbam, Wolverbampton, Crewe, Swindon, Dewsbury, Ash- 
ford, and other places, our efforts among toe working classes 
are little short of failure.”’ 

—A Christian church has lately been built on a bill near 
Jabra, India, by native Christian masons, carpenters and 
other artisans, and these workmen were originally thieves by 
profession. In consequence of having become Christians, 
they have not only torsaken their evil ways, but learned 
their various trades. This good work is mainly the fruit of 
Mr. Narayan Sbheshadri's labors. 

~The spread of Christianity in Japan during the last seven 
years has been remarkable. There are now forty. three Prot- 
estant churches in that country, with a membership of 1,500. 
There are fifty-four Sunday-schools, with 2,000 scholars: 
three theological echools, with 175 students; eighty-one mis- 
sionaries, ninety-three native assistant preachers, ten native 
pastors and 150 preaching places. In addition to the distinct- 
ively religious work, a large number of secular schools are 
carried on by Christian teachers. 

—Mr. Kimball does not always succeed in persuading 
churches to pay off their debts. Not long ago, he was in St. 
Jobn, N. B., and learning that St. Andrew's Church, in that 
city, was embarrassed by a debt, he asked permission to 
preach in it. A large congregation was present when he 
began; but as he finished, and went on to speak of bis plan 
of paying off the debt, and called for subscriptions, astonish- 
ment soon gave way to indignation, and the majority of the 
assembly retired. The debt was not paid. 

~—Sir Moses Montefiore, in pursuance of his plan to restore 
the Jews to Palestine, has ordered the land in front of the 
Judah Torah houses in Palcatine to be prepared for cultiva- 
tion. “The rocks will be removed, terraces built all along, 
as it used to be in the time of King Solomon, and divided intwo 
twenty-two partitions, so that every inmate may cultivate 
the necessary vegetables for himself and family. Sir Moses 
has also caused a very large cistern to be constructed in the 
center of the field, which will secure a full supply of water 
forall of them. There will be a beautiful veran a in front 
of all the houses, 80 as to protect the inmates from the wlare 
of the sun. The veranda was sent direct from London. He 
has also had a new entrance made in the center of the bound- 
ary wall, built a lodge for a watchman, and hada large bell 
affixed to one of the bouses to give the alarm in case of 
emergency.” A German paper is authority for the statement 
that the Rothschilds hold, among other securities for a loan 
ot two thousand million francs to the Sultan, a mortgage 
upon the entire land of Palestine. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 
Aug. 17—Ephesians vi., 10-20. 

« put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 

stand againet the wiles of the devil.’’—Ernes. vi., 11. 

NOTES. 

AINALLY, my brethren, be ye made strong in the 
| Lord. The verb is in the passive voice; it is an 
exhortation to receive strength from another, viz., 
God. Itis by dwelling in the living God that we are 
made strong. And in the power of his might. The 
power of righteousness in contrast to that of mere 
physical strength or subtlety; the power by which 
Christ conquers and is conquering.——Put on the 
whole armor of (fod. Derived from and given by God. 
The figure is taken from the Roman armor. The 
phrase, ** whole armor,” indicates that the soul is to be 
furnished both for offensive and defensive warfare. 
This armor included a cuirass, or breastplate, reaching 
nearly to the loins; strong and heavy sandals; a large 
shield, oblong in form and serving as a protection to 
the whole body; a helmet covering the head; and a 
«word hung on the left side of the body by means of a 
helt. The soft or flexible parts of the armor were 
generally made of linen or leather; the metal por- 
tions were a compound of copper and tin—iron was 
later used. ‘The armor was frequently richly orna- 
mented with gold and silver.—— That ye may be able 
ty stand against the wiles of the devil. Uere, as every- 
where, the Apostle recognizes the personality of the 
devil; and attributes to him the leadership of the army 
of evil.—— For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
hlood. That is, our wrestling is not like that of the 
Grecian games, with physical antagonists; even so far 
as it isa wrestling with men, itis a wrestling with their 
spirits, from which cometh all evil. But against 
the chiefs, against the authorities, against the world- 
powers of this darkness. It is not easy to express 
clearly in English the shades of meaning involved in 
these different words. The three together express the 
idea of an organized and active army of evil working 
against God and holiness, against which the Christian 
must be armed.——Against the spiritual host in the 
lorer hearens. The lower heavens, where the clouds 
gather and from which the lightning breaks forth, 
was regarded among the ancients as the special 
sode of evil spirits. To this Paul refers. He 
distinctly recognizes the existence of invisible evil 
spirits, who exercise a direct influence on the hu- 
man race, who are leagued together for that pur- 
pose, and who are to be taken account of in our 
estimate of the enemies to be contended against, and 
conquered, in our good fight of faith. Wherefore, 
lake up (to put on) the whole armor of God, that ye may 
le able to withstand in the eril day. In a sense, every 
day is evil, because every day has its temptations. 
Some days are specially evil, being peculiarly full of 
temptation without and weakness within. The last 
days that immediately precede the coming of the Lord 
are specially the evil days, because characterized by 
the last outbreak of Satan against the Lord and 
against his annointed (2 Thess. ii., 3,6). And, har. 
ing accomplished all things—both in preparation for, 
and in carrying on, the battle—to stand. That is, to 
stand your ground against all these adversaries. The 
language implies that the Christian is still engaged in 
the battle, standing face to face with an adversary— 
not standing over one who is already overthrown, 
When the victory has been finally won, the armor is 
no longer of any use, and can be laid aside.—— Stand, 
therefore, having girt your loins about with truth. Iam 
inclined to regard the reference here, not to the belt in 
which the sword was carried, and which was worn 
over the armor, but to the tunic which was worn under 
and concealed by the armor, and which must have 
heen girt about the person previous to putting on the 
armor. It is not safe to push the parallelism of these 
various articles of dress too far. But may we not see 
here a reference to that truth which must be in the 
hidden parts and underneath, and a foundation for 
all else; without which all the seeming armor is but 
hypocrisy—no armor of God at all.— And having put 
On the breastplate of righteousness. The breastplate, or 
Ctirass, was made of linen, on which were sewed pieces 
of horn, or thin plates of iron. It thus constituted a 
flexible but comparatively impervious coat of mail. 
And haring shod your feet with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace. A strong and heavy shoe, called caliga, 
Was worn by the Roman soldiery but not by the higher 
Officers. Germanicus put such on his son, to please the 
soldiers; hence his cognomen—Caligula. Thus the 
shoe is an emblem, not of preparation for running, as a 
messenger, but of preparation for hard, humble, and 
lowly service—service in the ranks. Humility is the 
Christian’s preparation for service in the Gospel.—— 
Besides all, having taken up the shield of faith. The 
shield was oblong, about four by two and a half 
feet, and was so carried on the left arm as to serve as 
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a protection to the whole body. Hence, some com- 
mentators read this passage here ‘‘ To cover all,” in 
stead of *‘ Besides all.” Faith is not equivalent to 
trust, which is a passive virtue, and which does not 
suffice to quench all the darts of the wicked one, but 
has the power to look or the habit of looking on the 
unseen. (See thoughts below. )—— Whereby you shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 
Satan. Arrows were sometimes employed by the 
ancients to carry fire. Thus Cesar attempted to set 
fire to Anthony’s fleet by a shower of flery arrows. A 
hammer was also used, the head of which was formed 
so as to be capable of holding pitch and tow, and was 
then thrown, lighted, into besieged cities for the pur- 
pose of firing them.—— And accept the helmet of salva- 
tion. Acceptitas the gift of God. The helmet was 
originally made of some skin; subsequently was 
strengthened by bronze. —— And the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God. This is the only offensive 
weapon named. It is a significant fact that the word 
used for sword is one meaning rather knife—certainly 
in its primary meaning a short sword—indicating that 
the conflict is a direct and, as it were, a hand-to-hand 
battle; one in which the combatants close with each 
other in a deadly wrestling.—— With all (kind of) 
prayer and supplication, praying in every season. The 
language gives emphasis (1) to the importance of 
prayer, (2) to the breadth of it.——Jn the Spirit. That 
is the Holy Spirit. (See Rom. viii., 26). And to 
that end watching in all steadfastness and entreaty. The 
language implies that Christians will have discourage- 
ments on prayer; they are to pray always and not to 
faint because their entreaty is not immediately an- 
swered. For all the saints. This is not a limitation 
as though Paul would confine their prayers to the 
saints, but an enlargement. He would not have them 
confine their prayers to themselves. And for me, that 
there may be given to me a word. Rather a discourse or 
doctrine. The Apostie would have given to him by God, 
in answer to prayer, the truth which be would give in 
turn to others.——JZJn the opening of my mouth. That is, 
whenever | open my mouth to speak. With freedom 
of speech to make known the mystery of the Gospel. The 
Gospel, being spiritual, is always a mystery to the un- 
spiritual.—— That on behalf of which Iam an ambassa- 
dor in chains. He counts himself, although a prisoner, 
an ambassador to the Court of Rome from the Court 
of Heaven. That therein I may speak with freedom as 
it behooves me to speak. The original signifies rather 
speaking out freely than merely with boldness. Liter- 
ally, it is speaking out all. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


Strength is a Christian grace; therefore a Chris- 
tian privilege; therefore a Christian duty. For the 
weakest can be strong in the Lord. As David (1 Sam. 
xvii., 45-47); Paul (1 Cor. ii., 3, 4; 2 Cor. xii., 9); 
Moses (Exodus iv., 10-12). 

Any soul without the armor of God is weak; any 
soul with the armor of God is strong. For illustra- 
tion of unarmed weakness see story of the death of 
Asahel (2 Sam. ii., 22, 23). So Peter, unarmed, but 
running with audacity into danger, was overthrown 
(Matt. xxvi., 70-75). 

The good fight of faith illustrated. Paul here de- 
scribes his own battle (2 Tim. iii., 7). The wise war- 
rior makes full account of his enemies (Luke xiv., 
31-33), that he may be prepared to meet them. Among 
our spiritual enemies, the Bible reckons the invisible 
enemies; an army of evil spirits, from whom proceed 
evil influences. ‘“‘He describes our enemy, not to 
overwhelm us with fear, but to quicken our diligence 
and earnestness.”—( Calrin.) 

We are to take the armor that we may be able to 
withstand in the evil day. But we are not to wait till 
the evil day comes before we take the armor. What 
would be thought of a shipmaster who first began to 
bethink himself of anchors and lifeboats when he 
found himself driven on a lee shore before a tempest? 
How and when to take the armor of God is told us in 
Ecclesiastes xil., 1-7. 

He who thus clothes himself with all the armor of 
God has the absolute promise of God that he shall be 
made conqueror, and more than conqueror, over all 
evil; he shall be able to stand. He shall triumph over 
sorrow (John xvi., 33); over temptation (Rom. vii., 
25); over death (1 Cor. xv., 54). 

The girdle of truth. Truth is mentioned first be- 
cause it is the foundation of the Christian’s armor for 
his good fight. Insincerity is fatal to victory (see 
1 Peter ii., 22; Titus ii., 7). 

The breastplate of righteousness. RKectitude gives 
peace of conscience, and so protects the breast from 
its worst wounding. 

The preparation of the Gospel. Every Christian 
must be prepared for active service as a common 
soldier of the Cross; for bard work, in marches and 
counter-marches ; to go wherever his Lord may direct 
(2 Tim. ii.. 3). 

The shjeld of faith. It is by faith that we are pro- 


— 


tected from assaults of the evil one; for it is as we 
look not on the things that are seen but on those that 


are unseen that we are made conquerors over the | 


world, sin, and Satan (2 Cor. iv., 6-10, 18; 1 John v., 4; 
Heb. xi., 27). 

The helmet of salvation. A personal experience of 
the saving grace of God towards us personally is the 
best protection of the head against errors that sweep 
the unstable into destruction. Not theology, but a 
personal experience of Christ, is Paul’s cure for skeptic- 
ism. The heart saves the head, not the head the 
heart (Ephes. iv., 13, 14). 

The sword of the spirit is the Word of God. The 
Bible, not eloquence or philosophy, is the best weapon 
for convincing men and turning them unto righteous- 
ness (2 Tim. iii., 16). See Christ’s use of it in his evil 
day (Matt. iv., 4, 7, 10). 

Prayer is often discouraging, the answers seem so 
long delayed. Then we are to be steadfast in prayer, 
waiting for God’s answer in God's time and way (Gen. 
xxviii., xxxii., 24-26; Matt. xxvi., 44; 2 Cor. xii., &). 

The preacher's and teacher's need: an open and 
courageous utterance. A word put into his heart and 
mouth by the spirit of God. A praying congregation 
and class. 


Books and Authors. 


THEISTIC STUDIES: 

It is certainly no matter for surprise that the auda- 
cious webs of assumption woven in the name of argu- 
ment by the anti-theistic writers of the present day 
should stir up theological professors to reply. The 
present volume, by a well-known Evangelical writer, 
is, as its title will at once suggest, intended as a reply 
to the celebrated anonymous work, ‘* Supernatural 
Religion,” which, the author says, ‘‘ has flashed like a 
lurid meteor across the theological horizon,” and is 
‘‘a formal challenge to all believers in the old and 
everlasting Gospel to give a reason of the faith that is 
inthem.” This challenge Prof. Birks accepts, in tak- 
ing asurvey, first, of the reasons avowed by this anony- 
mous writer for his rejection of Christianity; next, 
of the various positions and theories of the universe 
maintained by the several leaders of anti-theistic 
thought—Comte, Tyndall, Spencer, and Mill; then of 
the general relation between proved scientific truths 
and the theistic position; and, finally, of the general 
scope and bearing of the Christian revelation, and its 
relation to reason and “‘ natural religion,” as expounded 
by certain theists. 

The book bears abundant traces of the perfervidem 
ingenium of the preacher and theologian, rather than 
of the dispassionate attitude of the philosopher. 
Christian readers will hardly object to the warmth of 
tone in which he defends Christianity from the blind 
and uncomprehending aspersions of its atheistic and 
agnostic assailants; but it is somewhat to be regret- 
ted that his zeal carries him sometimes into what 
seems almost invective instead of calm argument. 
His attack upon Sir William Hamilton, for instance, 
seems unnecessarily acrimonious, and his character- 
ization of the “prominent features of this famous 
writer” will seem to many readers very one-sided and 
unjust; while some of his criticisms on quotations to 
which he takes exception do not seem to show a very 
clear comprehension of the meaning of the writer. It 
is, however, true that metaphysical considerations as 
to the impossibility of the finite mind rising to any 
clear intellectual comprehension of the Infinite and 
the Absolute have—especially as carried out by Dean 
Mansel in his celebrated ‘Limits of Religious 
Thought "—proved a stumbling-block to faith in some 
subtle and speculative minds. But the “ knowledge 
of God” which we receive through his manifestation 
in Christ Jesus is obviously quite a different thing 
from an intellectual ‘‘ knowledge” of the Absolute. 
And if we are sure that we have some true knowledge 
of the Father in heaven, it need not disturb us that we 
can never hope to rise to an intellectual comprehension 
of the Unconditioned. 

The chapter on the ‘‘ Witness of Nature” to the 
wisdom, power and perfection of its Divine Author, is 
one of the most satisfactory in the book, and there are 
some good points made in reply to the doctrine of the 
extreme evolutionists, that matter has differentiated 
itself through an inherent necessity. Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s apt saying is quoted, that ‘“ blind metaphysical 
necessity, which is certainly the same always and 
everywhere, could produce no variety of things,” in 
forcible repudiation of Prof. Tyndall’s ascription to 
Newton of the doctrine that ‘‘ nature has never been 
crossed by spontaneous action, or a state of things 


' Supernatural Revelation; or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, Professor of Mora) The- 
ology, Cambridge. London: Maemillan & Co. 

Studies in Theiam. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Boston University, and author of * The Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer,”” Phillips & Hunt. 
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never existed which could not be rigorously deduced 
from the preceding state’"’—an assertion which would 
require omnipresence and omniscience to verify it. 

Prof. Birks’s constructive argument is much more 
satisfactory than his philosophical criticisms. He 
points to the great facts inthe ‘‘ history of the moral 
universe” which point to the leading truths of Revela- 
tion as their only satisfactory explanation, to the evi- 
dence for the existence of an infinitely wise and holy 
Creator, to the undoubted existence of moral evil, to 
man’s need of revelation and redemption, and to the 
perfections of the world’s Redeemer, Jesus Christ, in 
whom centered and culminated a long series of prophe- 
cies and miraculous manifestations, whose life and 
death and resurrection were at once the fulfillment 
and the crowning glory of the ‘‘supernatural revela- 
tion” existing through so many centuries, from Moses 
to the author of the Apocalypse. 

Notwithstanding some excellent criticisms on the 
theories of Comte and Spencer, Prof. Birks’s work will 
not probably produce so much impression on those 
who have embraced agnostic views as on those who 
have not surrendered Theism, but are bewildered and 
unsettled by the bold assumption of its assailants. It 
might have been judiciously shorn of a goud deal that 
is merely declamatory moralizing, which does not add 
to the foree of the argument, but often obscures and 
weakens it. 

As an argument for Theism, Prof. Bowne’s ‘‘Studies” 
is much more satisfactory than the work of Prof. 
Birks. The argument is clear, close, and lucidly ex- 
pressed; the thought vigorous and rich, and the style 
animated and terse, carrying the unflagging interest of 
the reader through some four hundred and fifty well- 
filled pages. In its metaphysics, it seems to furnish a 
very good counteractive to the misconceptions and 
consequent misrepresentations of Prof. Birks—espe- 


cially in regard to the nature and tendency of true 


Idealism, to which Prof. Birks certainly does great 
injustice when he regards it as paving the way for an 
utter skepticism. As Prof. Bowne remarks: ‘ The 
true idealist does not deny that something is; he only 
asks, What is it which really is? Nothing is more 
common in popular speculation than utter misunder- 
standing of Idealism. Fichte’s critics insisted that he 
regarded himself as the creator of the universe; and 
Berkeley's critics have, with great fatuity, loudly 
affirmed what Berkeley never denied.” As for Sir 
William Hamilton’s philosophy, which Prof. Birks 
stigmatizes in such strong language, Prof. Bowne re- 
marks: ‘‘ Hamilton only established the harmless 
theorem, that of contradictories both may be equally 
incomprehensible, and not that both may be established 
with equal cogency.” Mansel’s theories, however, he 
notices, as an attempt ‘‘to show that the mind does 
fall into inevitable and insoluble contradictions.” 

Professor Bowne puts the theistic argument on the 
true ground when he says: ‘ The theist does not 
claim to demonstrate the existence of God, but only 
that the problem of the world and life cannot be solved 
without God.” He also points out a most important 
fact, perpetually overlooked by materialists, that 
‘the nature of reality is never a matter of perception, 
but solely of inference from the phenomena.” But 
it is constantly, as he says, assumed that the reality of 
matter is given in immediate perception; while God 
and the soul are not perceived, but only inferred—thus 
becoming a mere theory, while the other is fact. He 
forcibly illustrates the fallacy of the position of those 
who, ‘‘when they hear that Nature may be but the 
manifestation of a spiritual power working under the 
forms of space and time, they fancy that visible and 
tangible phenomena have been denied; and they think 
it sufficient to stamp on the ground, or to kick a stone, 
in disproof.”” ‘‘ The question of all speculation is, not 
whether there is reality, but what it is, and what its 
pature may be; and science and philosophy alike 
recognise that this question cannot be solved by im- 
mediate perception, but only by consistent thinking 
upon the phenomena.” 

In a very suggestive chapter on Mechanism and 
Teleology, Prof. Bowne reviews the position which is 
the great stronghold, at present, of Atheistic Material- 
ism. He shows that the attempt to substitute mechan- 
ism for design implies a very coarse and inadequate 
conception of the idea of design, as if the designer 
were simply an interferer with natural law and an 
arranger of material ready made to his hand, instead 
of being the source of all law and all things that do 
exist. He points out that the argument that the possi- 
bilities of matter alone contain an adequate explana- 
tion of the universe really rests upon complete 
ignorance of philosophy, since it assumes a knowledge 
of the nature of matter which we do not possess, and 
that the two alternative hypotheses of Pantheistic 
Atheism and Atheistic Atomism involve difficulties so 
great as to make their reception require greater faith 
than faith itself. Mechanism and teleology, as he truly 
says, can never properly collide, for the faith of the 


teleologists goes behind the mechanism, however ela- 
borate, and views it as the mode of action of an infinite 
and intelligent Creator. In discussing the Conserva- 
tion of Energy, he points out the confused and errone- 
ous notices concerning this law and its relations which 
have unnecessarily darkened the subject, and shows 
that Herbert Spencer, in declaring the doctrine to be 
an a priori truth, confounds physical truth with meta- 
physical dogma, since his doctrine of persistence, 
which he persists in confounding with the physical 
doctrine conservation, is identical with Hamilton’s 
doctrine of causation, namely, that the sum of being is 
changeless, and hence that the many are but flowing 
states of the one. He remarks, in closing, that even 
if the universe were dynamically conservative, the 
atheistic conclusion would not follow. Leibnitz held 
that such an universe would be the highest proof of 
creative wisdom. ‘‘Why there should be as many 
forms of energy as exist; why these should be related 
as they are; why things should work together to pro- 
duce an orderly system and one replete with marks of 
intelligence, these questions find no answer in the con- 
servation of energy.” 

In discussing the “‘ Relations of God to Truth,” Prof. 
Bowne reviews both the optimistic and pessimistic 
theories, showing that the first is incapable of theo- 
retical demonstration, and that, without the hope of a 
future life and faith in Infinite Wisdom, and Eternal 
Goodness, however enshrouded in mystery now, there 
can be no solution of the problem of pain and evil, and 
no escape from the gulf of pessimism and despair. At 
the same time, he shows that the objections to Theism, 
drawn from the prevalance of pain, are often greatly 
overstated, and are very far from warranting the 
denial of the divine benevolence which is often founded 
onthem. The theistic argument, however, leads up 
to the belief in immortality, for ‘‘as it is forever im- 
possible to justify the ways of God to men if death 
ends ail, we hold that a belief in a future life flows 
necessarily from our conception of God, and is the 
only one which is compatible with reverence for him.” 

Farthermore, Prof. Bowne remarks, and we believe 
time will more and more show him right: ‘‘It is im- 
possible to justify the ways of God, either to conscience 
or to reason, without a future life, and without the 
Christian theory of that life.” He does not enter into 
the argument for Christianity in detail—this not com- 
ing within the scope of his book. But, from the brief 
analysis we have endeavored to give, it will, we hope, 
appear how appropriate to the needs of the times is 
this able, thoughtful and rational defence of Theism, 
which, we think, no candid athiest could read without 
being led to reconsider his position, and which is fitted 
to be most useful to minds bewildered and led astray 
by the boldness with which a great scientific material- 
ism advances its groundless assumptions. 


A History of Rome. By R. F. Leighton, Ph.D. (Lips.) 
Anderson's Historical Series. (Clark & Maynard.) Dr. 
Leighton is the author of several text-books in elementary 
classics and is Principal of the Central Grammar-School 
of Brooklyn. The statement that he isa Ph.D. of Leipsic 
University ought to be a guarantee of his opportunities for 
gathering the scholarly aid so liberally placed at the dis- 
posal of students in Germany. Indeed, the difficulty in 
preparing a school history grows largely out of the wealth 
of materia! at band, as well as the necessity for revision of 
all that has been written upon Roman history prior to the 
past twenty-five years. Dr. Leighton has been thus en- 
gaged in a difficult task. But he has been aided in its suc- 
cessful accomplishment by the very satisfactory illustra- 
tions and maps with which his work abounds. The illus- 
trations present both tl.e present condition of the Roman 
city and its historic grandeur, so far as restorations by 
archwologists can suggest what can never be definitely 
known. A school text-book can never be, in any complete 
sense, a history; but Dr. Leighton has wisely afforded, by 
notes and references, the abundant indications of fields of 
history which he has explored, and to which this small 
work is meant to be an introduction. Thearrangement of 
the book as to tables of contents, genealogical tables, 
summaries, etc., is admirable; and the whole work is as 


satisfactory a guide %o further inquiry as could possibly be 


_ produced where the materials were so ample and the space 


80 limited, 
The Aineid of Virgil, translated into English by John 
D. Long. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) We are not 
sorry to see a new translation of Virgil from an American 
hand. Every effort of the kind is an evidence of the 
growth of scholarly tastes and scholarly pursuits. The 
book is prefaced by a motest note, which disarms criticism 
and disposes one to think well of a work which disclaims 
any specia! excellence in the matter of familiarity with the 
original or mastery of the metrical forms of the language 
into which it is rendered. The translation is done into 
blank verse, and, when that fact is stated, the difficulties of 
the undertaking will be understood without particular 
enumeration, for the spirit and methods of translation have 
been very fully discussed in recent years. Mr. Long has 
given a faithful rendering of Virgil’s masterpiece without 
sécuring any specially fine effects. He has sacrificed 
smoothness, and sometimes left his text a little obscure, by 
a too close following of the original. The charm of style, 
which is perhaps the only imperishable quality in the poem, 
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has wholly escaped in the process of transmission from the 
ancient to the modern tongue, and Mr. Long’s verses seem 
mechanical ‘and colorless when one recalls the immorta! 
lines they render. The translation is readable, however, 
and is published in excellent taste. 

The Life and Adventures of Ernst Moritz Arndt 
(Roberts Bros.) is a thoroughly satisfactory book. It js 
compiled from the German, mostly from Arndt’s own 
records of his life. That it is worthy of the best attention 
of the reader is guaranteed by the fact that a preface has 
been prepared by Prof. Seeley, of Cambridge, whose 
recent “‘ Life and Times of Stein ” constitutes a companion 
volume to this; and both admirably illustrate ‘‘Germany 
and Prussia in the Napoleonic age.” In fact, the attention 
of the reader, which is first held by the beautiful simplicity 
and ardent patriotism of Arndt, is soon engaged in a study 
of the age of the Napoleons as lighted up by the artless 
narrative of an eye-witness of those stirring times. The 
genuive hatred of ‘‘ the Corsican, born in the land where 
honey is poison,”’ which appears in every reference to 
Bonaparte, and the no less genuine love of Germany, wel] 
equipped this able but simple-hearted man to sing battle. 
songs which should rouse all Germany to the height of his 
own enthusiasm. If Arndt were in himself less interest- 
ing, the records of a life which passed its ninetieth birth- 
day, and was spent in the midst of the revolutions which 
changed the very boundaries as well as the thrones of Con- 
tinental Europe, could not fail to be absorbing to even 
the least historical mind. 

A new book of “Sacred Songs for Gospel Meetings” 
(Hitchcock & Walker) is issued by the Western Book Con- 
cern of the M. E. Church. Its title is Joy to the World, 
which very well expresses the mission of sacred song but 
is rather an awkward name for a book. However, this is 
about the only defect we can discover in the work. The 
selection and arrangement, and, in large degree, the 
music, is the work of three of the best known singers 
among our Gospel workers—T. C. O'Kane, C. C. McCabe 
and John R. Sweeney. The brilliant success achieved by 
““Winnowed Hymns” has made the name of Chaplain 
McCabe even better known among the churches than his 
melodious voice and rousing church extension addresses 
had already done. His name alone would have been a 
pledge of good taste and devout sentiment in the book. A 
celebrated Unitarian clergyman of Boston was asked how 
it was that he could join in the doxology in a Trinitarian 
church? He replied that ‘‘ he joined in the tune, not the 
words.” There is in our Gospel hymns too much oppor- 
tunity for this kind of worship—the worship of a tune to 
which are set impossible sentiments in preposterous words. 
We note “ Joy to the World” as a sensible book of sacred 
song. He who uses it may sing with “ the understanding 
also.” 

The Lesson System : the Story of its Origin and Inauge 
ration. (Phillips and Hunt) Mr. Simeon Gilbert, of the 
“Advance” has told his story well, and it is one well 
worth the telling. All great movements are a growth; 
and how this movement, which has accomplished so much 
for a broad and catholic Christianity, grew from small be- 
ginnings isa story full of instruction as well as of interest. 
It a chapter in church history which has required con- 
siderable original research, and, in treating some of the 
controversies which were incidental to the progress of the 
idea to realization, great impartiality. Mr. Gilbert has 
shown himself equal to both demands; be has apparently 
spared no pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the facts by personal converse with the various actors 
and a study of original documents; and he shows a re- 
markable freedom from personal prejudices in the treat- 
ment of points where personal prejudices might reasona- 
bly bave been expected to appear, to the marring of the 
narrative. The only criticism that we should make is that 
he is a little over enthusiastic in his devotion to the Inter- 
national scheme, which, with all the admirable work it 
has done, is not above criticism. 

Anglo-American Bible Revision (Am. 8.'8. Union). This 
little volume consists of nineteen essays on the subject of 
the present revision of the English Bible. Such Biblical 
scholars as Drs. Schaff, Krauth, Chambers, Woolsey. 
Ezra, Abbott, etc., are its contributers. It gives an ac- 
count of the present version of the Bible, points out som* 
of its inaccuracies and the need which they create for 4 
new version, illustrates various phrases of the bistory of 
the old version, and thus serves both as a guide to 4 
better understanding of the character of the present ver- 
sion aad a statement of the reason why there should bea 
pew one. Incidentally, it affords a considerable amount of 
Biblical criticism of particular texts. There is a good 
index. 

Harpers add to their new series of histories for the 
family library, embracing Macaulay, Hume, and Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” the latter’s United Netherlands, in four 
volumes. The style of page, type, and binding is uniform 
with the preceding publications. Each volume is accom- 
panied with a portrait; there are thus successively give? 
the likenesses of Alexander Farnese, the Ear! of Leicester, 
Barneveld, and Prince Maurice. Mr. Motley is the ove 
historian of the“land ‘and {people, which next to England, 
contributed to make America what it is, and this is the sU- 
preme edition for the household or the library of his 
histories. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth edition. Ameri- 
can reprint. Vol. IX. (J. M. Stoddart & Co.) This volume 
finishes the letter F, which, indeed, entirely occupies the 
volume. We notice some American writers, notably John 
Bigelow, who contributes the article on Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The publishers announce that a comprehensive index 
to the Encyclopedia, embracing the different subjects 
treated throughout the work, is in preparation. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of thts paper will be 
acknowledged in tta earliest 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly - 
pising us of any omtasion in this respect. Ac 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 


cases 
in all D. APPLETON & Co. 


paler RW. of America. 
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PETTER & GALPIN. 

Science for All, Parte 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Craik, G. M.— 15 
HOUGHTON, Oscoop Co. 
Garrison, W. L.—Funeral Services.............. 75 
Gro. MUNRO. 
Alexander, T.—Game Birds 20 
Barrett. Mrs.—Mother and Son.............. 10 
Forrester, 


Hardy, Thos. the Madding Crowd... 
PETERSON & BROS. 
— Major Jones's 75 


Appleton’s Journal, 
Golden Rule, Littell’s Living Age, Barner’s Edu- 
cational Monthly, Gardener's onthly. Nature, 
sanitarian. The ub, sallor’s M 

Raptist Mission and Home Miasion “Ma 
oe e to Holiness, International Lesson Monthly, 
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eign Missionary. 
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ver Cup, #c.; Behr, F., Mign non, rn, E., 
Chortster, 40c. ; Foerster, a Huoting , We; 
ge lielnio, The Shadow of the Kock, foe. Paige. 

Little Maiden, We. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Victor Hugo has been up in a balloon. 
—Mr. John Morley’s ‘‘English Men of 
Letters” series is going into a German edi- 


tion. 
—Dickens’s Gad’s-Hill Place has been 


bought by a Capt. Budden of the 7 
Kent Artillery. 

—Henry James, Jr., will publish a new 
volume of sketches in the autumn through 
Macmillan & Co., of London. 

—Mr. McClurg, of the great Chicago pub- 
lishing-house of Jansen, McCiurg & Co., 
has gone to Europe in search of novelties. 

—The late G. W. M. Reynolds not only 
wrote bad books, but wrote a good many 
books, having been one of the most prolific 
authors of bis day. 

—Prof. Hoppin, of Yale College, is to 
edit a memoir of the late Henry Armitt 
Brown, the eminent young Philade!lphian, 
which J. B. Lippincott will publish. 

—A work on “Childhood in Paris,” by 
Vicomte d’ Haussonville, coatains some 
very alarming statistics respecting juvenile 
crime and criminals in the French metrop- 


olis. 
—The descendants of Grimm have founded 


a Grimm Fund of 6,000 marks at the Berlin 
University, to be devoted to prizes for the 
best works in the department of German 
literature and modern art history. 

—The Rev. Stopford H. Brooke, judged by 
his ** Primers of Englwh Literature,’ was 
just the man to write the volume on Milton 
for J. K. Green's series of ‘Classical 
Writers.”” The former work is a master 
piece. 

—T'wo volumes of unpublished memoirs of 
Heine have been discovered in the archives 
of the Ministry of Finance at Vienna. They 
relate tothe period from 1800 to 1836, and 
include some satirical poems on the House 
of Hapsburg. 

—The stream of visitors to Abbotsford 
continues as large as ever. The public 
rooms form a great museum, in which the 
personality of Scott seems still imperiously 
to abide. The chair he sat in, the clothes 
he wore, and the books he read, all are to be 
seen. 

—Mr. George W. Marshall, of England, 
has been at work for several years on an 
exhaustive index to pedigrees contained in 
all the family and country histories, geneo- 
logical publications, and so on—some 50,000 
pedigrees in all; and will print about 200 
copies of it for subscribers at 18s. each, 

—Recent works of English travelers in the 
United States are Hussey Vivian's Notes 
of a Tour in America,”’ Sir George Camp- 
bell’s “ White and Black,” and William 
Saunder’s ‘‘ Through the Light Continent.” 
The last two are much alike in plan and 
treatment, their tone being that of research 
and philosophical comment. 

—A correspondent of the London ‘“‘ White- 
hall Review’’ has been interviewing M. 
Renan, who was found on the second floor 
of a spacious old hotel on the Rue St. Guil- 
laume, Paris. The distinguished author 
presented nothing remarkable in his ap- 
pearance beyond a kind, genial smile, 
brilliant and sharp eyes, and an unaffected 
courtesy. 

—The Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
has just obtained, through a somewhat 
mysterious source, it is said, one of the 
original copies of the ‘‘ Solemn League and 
Covenant,” which was distributed through- 


creased in 
out Scotland in 1643. Itis printed in quarto | ral 


form, on strong, rough paper, and contains 


a number of pages of manuscript signatures 
at the end. 

—Of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,” 
about fifty MSS. have been known, but of 
“ Troilus and Creseide”’ only about a dozen, 
until just now, when another old vellum 
MS. has been found in the possession of a 
Yorkshire gentleman. It is believe to have 
been made for Henry V. It proves to bea 
@ good text, and will be printed for the 
Chaucer Society. 

—The library of Austin Friars Church, 
London, which has just been removed to 
the City Library, contains many bound vol- 
umes of most valuable autograph letters, 
among the writers of which are Albert 


20| Durer, Erasmus, Kakluyt, Mercator, Rog- 


ers, the martyr, etc. Almost every man 
of note in the literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is represented. 

—The new edition of Mr. J. Payne Col- 
lier’s “‘ History of Dramatic Poetry and 
Annals of the Stage’’ makes three hand- 
some quarto volumes, and is published at 
three guineas, without any discount, the 
publishers, G. Bree & Sons, of London, hav- 
ing resolved to make a beginning, in this 
instance, of doing away with the heavy 
allowance which the trade allows. 

—The last number of the London “‘Acade- 
my ” contains a series of letters from the 
late Lady Byron to her sister in-law, Mrs. 
Leigh, which tend to confute the charges 
which have been brought against the lat- 
ter in connection with Lord Byron. They 
showed a very kindly state of feeling be- 
tween the two women, quite inconsistent 
with the theory which has been broached. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Appletons’ Journal 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF GENERAL 


LITERATURE, 


AUGUST, 1879. 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE 


THE SEAMY FIDE. A Novel. By Walter Besant 
and James Hice. Chapters X.to XII........ 
A CORNISH SAUNTER By D.C. Macdonald... 112 
WANDERING THOUGHTS ABOUT GERMANY... 118 
OUT OF THE Derrnus. A Story. By &. G. W. 
REMINISCENCES: PATRICK BRANWELL 
BRONTE; LelGH HUNT AND HIS FAMILY. 
Sy Francis tirundy.... .......... 
WORDSWORTH. Hy Mattnew 138 
THE COMEDIE FRANGAIBE.. 146 
THE MIRABEAUS By Jas. Cotter Morison.... IM 
SCHOPENHAUEK ON MEN, BOOKS. AND MUSIC 
MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA. By the Kari of 


168 
POEMS BY THSOPHILE GAUTIER: “ Love at 
Sea"- “the Specter of the Rose 


Victrix"’-" The Hut"-—“A Winter Phan- 
tasy Secret Affinities To the But- 
terflies The Fountain 
TABLE: Patriots Abroad—The Wis- 
dom of Leaders—The Poetry of Distance— 
The Objective Novel..... 
BOOKS OF THE DAY: Trollope’s * Thackeray” 
~—Georue Eliet'’s “Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such ”’—Rood’s “Modern Chro- 
matica “ Color-Blindness ”— 
Russell's “Library Notes” — Haeckel's 
“ Evolution of Man”’ 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


Nos. 549 and 551 Broadway, New VYerk. 


Bingle Numbers, 25 Cents. 
Yearly Swi Subscription, $3.00. 


THE NEW / QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE GREEK 1829-1879 ; HOW IT 
WAS WON IN 1829. 
OUR PUBLIC 8CHOOLS: IIL., WINCHESTER. 
THK FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER; A LE. 


DISBSTABI. ISHMENT AND ITS COMPLICA, 
TIONS IN SCOTLAND. 
HE TALE OF CHLOB: AN EPISODEIN THE 
HISTORY OF BEAU BBAMISH. By GEORGE 
A NEW DIALBCT; or, YOKOUAMA PIDGIN. 
THE CORPORAT TION OF LONDON AND ME- 


NMEN 
VETIC PHASE LN MODERN ENGLISH 


HEH MAN FACE DIVIN®. 


rt AN PAUL 
Naw YorK: The INTERNATIONAL NEWS Co. 


with Portrait Notes. 
tio C ARTON | & HAF- 
FELFING Pubksher 


NATURE, Science, has recently muah 


size, and wil) be found of inereasing 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK 


A LARGE QUARTO 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


Editor-in-Chief. 


Tas CuRtIsTiaN aT Work, now in its Thir- 
teenth Year, has attained such high character 
and wide circulation as to justly rank among 
the foremost journals in ita important sphere in 
both influence and usefulness. Long recognized 


EVANCELICAL, 
NON-SECTARIAN, 
INDEPENDENT, 


it has ardent friends and supporters among the 
various denominations, and is not only admired 
for the purity and soundness of its religious 
utterances, but for the ability and versatility 
manifested in its secular departments. Its 
Twenty Large Quarto Pages afford the Editor- 
in-Chief and his able and talented Associates, 
Assistants and Contributors ample scope; and 
the result of their zealous and united efforts is 


A MODEL FAMILY WEEKLY, 


Tax Caristiay aT Worx is always working 
for the beneftt of ita readere—bright, wide-awake 


-| and progressive—and hence FULLY ABREAST OF 


THe Times. Asa Moral Guide and Instructor it 
is invaluable in the Family Circle, while its de- 
partments devoted to Literary and Practical 
Affairs and Timély Topics must prove interest- 
ing, entertaining and valuable to both juniors 
and seniors. Constantly aiming to 


Excel in Purity and Usefulness, 


its varied contents combine moral teachings 
with practical instruction, current information 
and innocent amusement—thus tending to im- 
prove, elevate and render happier the various 
members of every family visited. Indeed, Tax 
Curistuan aT while recogaizing the 
claims of other papers, aims to furnish a journal 
of such intrinsic value that its decided superi- 
ority shall be conceded, and therefore invites a 
comparison of its contents, style, ete., with 
those of contemporaries. [f it fails to excel in 
the essential requisites of a first-class, leading 
Religious, Literary and Family Newspaper com- 
bined. it will not be for lack of either earnest 
effort, liberal expenditure, or the aid of the szst 
TALENT IN THE LAND. 


INTRODUCE IT TO FRIENDS! 


Thus announcing ita Laudable Objects, Tux 
CuristTian aT Work frankly and eonfidently 
asks al) triends of pure, instructive and useful 
literature and education (for a Goop newspaper 
is a great family educstor) to aid in increasing 
its already wide National Circulation by intro- 


ducting it to the notice and support of neighbors ; 


and acquaintances, and thereby augmenting its 
influence and usefulness among individuals and 
commupities throughout the country. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


$1 on Trial to January 1, 1880. 


Tema, $3 a year, in advance. Agents wanted 
in all populous parts of the United States and 
Capada, to whom liberal cash inducements are 
offered. Remittances by P.O, Money Orders 
and Registered Letters may be made at our 
risk, Address 


J. N. HALLOCK, 
Publisher “Christian at Work,” 
216 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


[HE VOICE OF WORSHIP 


FOR CHOIRS, 
FOR CONVENTIONS, 
1-00. FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS, 4°92 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP, py 0. Ewznrson. 


is, tke other Church Music Books by the same 
author, pre-eminent for graceful and beautiful 
muric.and for the fine skiil and gedgment dis- 
played in selection and arrangement. 


PRICE 


The First Hundred Pages 


include the SINGING. SCHOOL COU RSE, in which 
are found many fine harmonized songs or glees 
for practice ana enjoyment. 


The Second Hundred Pagea 
are Glled with the best of Hymn Tunes, Sentences 
&c., a large, new and fresh collection. 
The Third Hundred Pagea 


contain a capital set of ANTHEMS. 
Spectmen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD (just out) bas « 
novel arrangement of syliables. and other im- 
provements which are sensibie and useful. Please 
examine. Price §$!.50. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 


For All Seine People 
THE SOVEREIGN 


By H. R. PALMER. 
192 LARGE PAGES OF 


Bright, New, Inspiring Songs, Glees 
Choruses, etc, 


PALMER'S Thecry of and of 
yo are farin advance Mr. 


lo 
Letter to all People,” is ‘alone 
worth the price of the book. 


Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
$7.50 per dezen, by Express. 
tw Specimen Pages sent free to ali applicants. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 Bast Niath | 73 Raudeiph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Unexamplied Opportunity! 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE DELINEATOR,.” 
The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly 
in A 
Batarged and Im 

cts worth of E. 
PAPER PA ean be secured by send - 
ing Ove Doiler, with the name and adoress of 
the Subscriber. to 
BUTTER & co., 
555 Breadway, New York City. 
This Magazine ‘« an exheustive compendium of 
Fashion. teeming with accurate I|!!ustrations and 
prepered intelligence on all matter ver- 
taining to lress. Itaids ec nomy in the H use- 
hold. and keeps the Dressmater, Mi'liner,and Drr- 
goods Dealer infurmed f al! the coming Modes. 
Samiple Copy. 15 Cents. 


NEW EDITION. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Feur Pages Colored Piates. 
Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 
NEW WORDS and Meanin 
as have come into ase du 
the fifteen rs—many of which have 
never before found a place in any English 


dictionary. 
ALSO ADDED, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 NAMES 
= Noted Persons, ancient and modern, includ- 


many now living, giving Name, Pronun- 
elation, ationality, Profession and Date of 


‘GET THE LATEST. 


WE E EDITION contains a supplement 
over new wordsand meanings. 
& ach pew word in Supplement has been se- 
lected and defined with great care. 
ith Biographical Dictionary, pow added, 
of over 9700 vames of Noted Persons’ 


CET THE BEST 
ey of the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ever published. 
efinitions have always been conceded to 
be better than in any other Dictionary. 
yy 30 bout three times as 
asin any other Dictionar 
T'sc ct" y recommended by State Sup’ts of 
States and 6O College Presiden 
—about 32000 have been 
laced in Public Schools in tne C. 8. 

Bly English Dictionary containing a Bio- 
grapbical Dictionary—this wives the 
a with Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
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Published by G@. & 
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4n Doors. 
THEY WHO HAVE UNDERSTANDING SEEK 
KNOWLEDGLE. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


ed ERY housekeeper should seek to know, as far 
as possible, the history and peculiar qualities of 
the various productions that come under her care 
and are used in the numberless articles of food pre 
pared by herself or her cook. If not an absolute 
nervessity, this knowledge miist surely be an infinite 
satisfaction and pleasure. To know where all these 
articles came from, how they are raised, from what 
portion of the tree or shrub each individual thing 
was prepared for her use; to learn if it is the blossom, 
fruit, bark, leaves, or roots; whether it comes from a 
seed or bulb, planted, and, when matured, dug up 
and prepared for its legitimate use; if it be gathered 
from a vine, pickled, filtered, or combined with other 
condiments; and just how each thing is prepared so 
as to make it safe and agreeable for food—would be 
a study deeply interesting to any one, and particu- 
larly so to the mistress of a family. 

For instance, how many housekeepers know that 
one of the varieties of the cassava-tree, from which 
tapioca is made, has poisonous properties of the most 
deadly character? There are two kinds, both of 
which are used for food. Both trees bave a very 
close resemblance, but the bitter cassava, which is 
poisonous, has purplish stalks, while the sweet cassava 
has green stalks, and is perfectly harmless. The root 
of both—whicb is the part of the tree used—resem bles 
a parsnip. The juice of the bitter cassava is used by 
the Indians to poison tbeir arrows, The root is 
grated, and the pulp subjected to a heavy pressure 
to remove all the juice, which is set aside, as soon as 
separated from the pulp, to settle. After a shoit 
time, a white starch will be deposited on the bottom 
of the dish, leaving the liquid on top as clear as water. 
This liquid contains the poison, and is carefully 
drained off till not a drop remains. The white sub- 
stance which has settled at the bottom—just as the 
starch from grated potatoes is left on the dish where 
the pulp is put into—is perfectly free from any poison- 
ous tendency, and is used for starch as well as for 
food. The pulp, also, that remains after it has been 
subjected to this severe pressure—like pomace in the 
cider press—is of the same character as the starch— 
only, of course, pot as nice and pure, although en- 
tirely free from poison. It is dried by exposure tothe 
heat of the range or stove, and then pounded, or 
ground, and sifted, to free it from woody, fibrous 
particles, and the starch or flour used to make bread, 
puddings, or cake. Whatever of the poison that may 
possibly remain is evaporated by the heat of cooking. 
The American Iudians, who used the starch for food, 
and the juice for poisoning their arrows, certainly 
manifested a good share of skill and intelligence; aud 
it seems as if there must have been some scientific re- 
search before they discovered the process of separat- 
ing the nutritious properties from the poisonous. 

How much do a large majority of housekeepers 
know of the nutmeg? And of those who are them- 
selves well acquainted with natural history, how 
many endeavor to instruct and interest their cooks in 
the history of this or any other article which they 
handle almost daily? Our cooks may not be partic- 
ularly interested to know that the nutmeg, aud many 
of the spices they use, are brought from the Spice 
Jslands—at least, not unless they care to give some at- 
tention to geography. But would they not listen 
attentively, and with interest, if their employer would 
pleasantly tell them about the nutmeg-tree, as well as 
many other trees? Would not such knowledge, kindly 
and gently given, be more beneficial to the girl than 
to have her mistress—when necessarily in the kitchen 
—listen to, and join in, the gossippy talk, too com- 
non in that region, about all the neighbors and their 
private history, as other girls in the vicinity have re- 
tailed it with strange additions from their own imagi- 
nations? Instead of listeving to or allowing any talk 
of the neighbors’ affairs or habits, as the cook proceeds 
to prepare the food, and grates the spice, engage her 
interest by a timely question: ** Wouldn't you like to 
see the nutmeg-tree when full of fruit, and learn how 
the vut is separated from the shell ¢ I am sure I should 
be well pleased to watch the work, and learn all about 

How many cooks would at once say that they didn’t 
know there was anything done to the nut, only to 
pick it as one would a walnut. Theu tell them that 
the tree is tweuty to thirty feet high, and resembles a 
pear tree; the leaves fragrant, five or six inches long, 
of a dark, rich green, somewhat like the orange leaf 
on the upper side, but whitish bencath. It bears fruit 
the year round. The blossoms come in clusters of 
five or six, and in shape and size are like the lily of 
the valley. ‘The leaf of the blossom is thick, or fleshy, 
like tube-rose, but a pale yellow aud very fragrant. 

The fruit is about the size of a peach, but sbaped 
like a pear, and 1s inclosed in a husk half an inch 
thick. When young and tender, this is a soft, pulpy 
substance, aud sometime is scraped off and used iv 
India, where it grows, for a preserve; but if left to ma- 
ture it is dry and hard and useless. When the fruit is 
ripe, this outside husk breaks open somewhat |ike the 
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chestnut burr, or outside walnut husk, and inside you 
will find the true nutmeg, inclosed in a false coat, or 
loose, transparent bag, of a bright searlet color. As 
the fruit matures, this false membrane covers the nut 
so entirely that only here and there through the net- 
work is the seed visible. As it mpens, it loses its bright 
color, grows dry and hard. This coating is the mace 
of commerce. When ripe, the fruit is gathered, the 
coarse outer cover is removed, and the mace is separ- 
ated carefully from the nut witha knife and dried 
in the sun or bya fire. Inside the mace, the nut is 
still protected by another thin casing, and when that 
is taken off the true nutmeg is seen. The mace is 
sprinkled with salt and water when thoroughly dried 
to keep out mold and insects, and then packed in 
sacks as it comes to our merchants. 

The nutmegs, while still in the third envelope, 
are placed on grates over a slow fire and dried in a 
very slow heat until the nut rattles in this shell. Itis 
usually two mouths drying. It is then soaked in sea- 
water, or dipped in milk of lime, to keep off insects in 
part, but mostly to destroy their germinating power. 
This was largely done while the Dutch had possession 
of the Banda group-— part of the Moluccas—to secure 
the monopoly of the nutmeg culture, and thus pre- 
vent their being propagated elsewhere. 

If nutmeg is used in large quantities in cooking, it 
gives a bitter taste, somewhat like pitch-pine. By 
distillation, a volatile oil is obtained, which retains 
the taste perfectly, but if used in cooking it must be 
greatly reduced; twodrops of the oil are equal to one 
pound of powdered nutmeg. It is used as a medicine, 
as an aromatic stimulart, or, in larger doses, as a nar- 
cotic, but, as a spice or medicinally, should never be 
used in large quantities, as it tends to affect the head. 
For this reasov apoplectic or paralytic people should 
pot use nutmeg. | 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mrs. W. A. R., Mich., desires to know if June but- 
ter will keep for winter butter. 

Yes, if you have a very cold cellar or milk-room to 
keep itin. But the weather is often so very warm in 
June, and ip most houses the facilities for keeping it 
are 80 imperfect, that we must prefer October butter 
for wiuter butter; or, if a cool September, it can be 
made in the two last weeks of that month and keep 
equally well. 

Mary inquires how to prepare shells—if like choco- 
late or cocoa. 

Soak a teacupful of the shells over night in a pint of 
cold water, in a warm place. In the morning, set 
them over the fire and boil steadily one hour. Serve 
with hot milk or cream. 

Or, wet two ounces of shells, or cocoa nibs, in a little 
cold water, and pour them to one quart of- boiling 
water, and cook one and a half hours. Then strain 
it; put in one quart of fresh milk. Set again over the 
fire until almost boiling; take from the fire and serve. 
This 1s more delicate than the firat way, and excellent 
for sick people—if they are fond of the chocolate 
taste. 

Mrs. Lawrence, U1., writes: “Now that we have 
fresh apples, please give me a good receipt for apple 
custard pie.” 

Three cupfuls of stewed and strained apples, into 
which beat one cupful of sugar—or, if the apples are 
very sour, add more sugar; six eggs beaten very atiff, 
and then beat it also with the apple, which, by the 
way, must be set aside to cool before adding anything. 
Season with nutmeg and very little clove, and stir in, 
the last thing, slowly, ope quart of new milk. Bake 
immediately. If left to stand a few minutes the sour 
apples will curdle the milk. Only a bottom crust will 
be needed. 

Salad dressing.—Put one teaspoonful made mustard 
into the salad bow! and one teaspoonful of sugar, add 
two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, drop by drop, stirring 
it well together as the oil is added, or three table- 
spoonfuls of the thickest, richest sweet cream instead 
of the oil, then, when well mixed, if oil is used, add 
four tablespoonfuls of milk (if cream is used three 
tablespoonfuls of milk will answer) and two of vine- 
gar—the vinegar to be added after the milk very 
gradually, stirring all the time, else the sauce will 
eurdle and be spoiled. When well mixed and as 
smooth as cream, add cayenne pepper and salt to suit 
the taste. The ingredieuts cannot be added too care- 
fully, or beateu too much. 

Catherine W. would like tou know how to make 
apple bread. 

Peel and cbop very fine one pint of nice apples and 
put to one quart of Indian meal that has been scalded 
and left to cool. Beat toa cream one egg and halfa 
teablespoonpful of butter, and add to the meat with 
half a teaspoonful of salt. if the apples are sour, add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, but sweet apples are 
much the best. Mix with rich milk if sweet apples, 
with cold water if sour, to rathera stiff dough and 
bake im inediately. 

A lady has “‘a favorite linen dress badly mildewed, 
and inquires if there is anything that will remove the 
mildew withvuut taking out the color of the dress.” 

We doubt if mildew cau be taken out of any colored 
goods without at the same time destroying the color. 
It is very easily taken out of white goods, but if any 
of our readers can send us the auswer to the above 
question, it will be of great benefit to many. 

This same lady iwquires if anything will take boot 
polish off of papers. She basa file of papers that she 
values very highly, over which some of this polish 
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has been spilled. ‘* Wherever it has touched the 
papers they are perfectly black, and as brittle as dry 
leaves. Trouble and expense would not be thought 
of, as they were het mother’s, and are very highly 
prized.” 

To this inquiry we can only give the same answer. 
The polish could be taken off, but all the printed 
matter would go with it. 

Mrs. Young inquires for some nice way to elean 
silver. 

Wash first in a strong soap-suds, boiling hot, to 
remove all grease or impurities. Wipe perfectly dry, 
then mix as much powdered ammonia as will be 
needed toa thick paste, with cold water or spirits of 
wine. Put this paste over the silver with a soft bit of 
flanpel, and leave it till the paste is perfectly dry. If 
there is mtich silVer to clean at the same time, the 
paste on the first piece will be well dried by the time 
all have been covered with the paste. Then, begin- 
ning with the first article, brush the dry paste off 
thoroughly with a soft brush, made especially for 
cleaning silver. Be particular to brush all the raised 
or chased work perfectly free from the paste; then 
polish each article, after well freed from paste, with 
a soft, dry chamois-skin, and your silver will look like 
new; and, if well washed in hot soap-suds, rinsed in 
hot water, and wiped very dry, every time it is used, 
the silver should not require cleaning in this way 
more than twice or three times a year. But the wash- 
ing and drying must be very thoreugh. 

A farmer's wife requests a receipt for a cheap but 
good soup. 

Put all the bits and bones left over from a roast, 
add any bits left over from steak or mutton chops, 
into a soup kettle; cut up one carrot into small, peat 
bits or dice; one sweet-potato cut in thin slices, a 
small bunch of sweet herbs, if agreeable; a teacup of 
finely-ehred cabbage, and one omiou finely minced. 
Boil slowly two hours; then add a pint of green corn, 
half a dozen fresh tomatoes, and boil half an hour 
longer. Then strain all through a sieve, return to the 
fire; let it boil up once, and serve hot. 

A beginner aska, what is chicken sauté, and how is it 
made? 

It is simply the French for fried chicken, supposed 
by the inexperienced to be something very elaborate 
because of the unusual pame. Any mode of preparing 
a fried chicken may be called achicken sauté. We 
give a very cood receipt: 

After thoroughly cleaning two young and tender 
chickens, rather older tban broilers, cut them ito 
quarters ; crack the main bones with a potato-masher, 
or meat-pounder; flatten the quarters slightly, aud lay 
them into a sautoir, or frying-pan; pour over them 
four ounces of melted butter ; saltaud pepper in quan- 
tity to suit the taste. Cover the pan closely, put it over 
a quick fire, and fry a delicate brown ou both sides. 
When well browned—but not too dark—drain off most 
of the butter; dredge over the chicken half an ounce 
of flour; mingle it all well with the chicken, and then 
pour over a pint of sweet cream. Shake the sautoir, 
or {rying-pan, for a while, to mingle all well together, 
und prevent burning; then cover closely, and let it 
stew slowly for ten minutes. When done, take up the 
chicken neatly, and put into a bot platter; put halfa 
tablespoon of butterand half the juice of a lemon 
to the gravy in the frying-pan; shake well over the 
fire, aud then pour over the chickens. Dress with 
finely-chopped parsley, and serve hot. 


Out-of-Doors. 


THE WHEAT LANDS OF RED RIVER. 


HE “Nineteenth Century” for July contains a 

very notable article on our new wheat-fields of 
the Northwest, describing the fertile belt which exists 
on both banks of the Red River on the north, and on 
both sides of the international boundary between 
Canada and the United States, embracing an area of 
at least 200,000,000 acres, nearly the whole of which is 
to-day a natural prairie of the richest description. 
The heart of this region is Lake Winnipeg. From this 
lake to Hudson Bay flows the Nelson River, which is 
believed to be navigable through its whole course. 
Into Lake Winnipeg fiows the Saskatchewan River, 
whose two branches, the Northern and the Southern, 
bring down the waters from the Rocky Mountains 
and are navigable, except for three and a half miles 
near the mouth, to very nearly the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. Steamers have been placed on these rivers, 
aud, when the Nelson River shall be open, the wheat 
product of this great region can be brought to Port 
Nelson—eighty miles nearer Liverpool than is New 
York. Into this region a great influx has beep 
recently pouring—according to the writer in the 
“Nineteenth Century,” three million acres of wheat 
land were alloted last year to actual settlers in the 
Province of Manitoba (Canada) alone—and an enorm- 
ous influx has also taken place from the American side. 
The article goes on to state: 

“Most of the new-comers are not the idlers and 
poverty-stricken offscourings of Europe, but well-to- 
do farmers from the older States aud settlements, from 
Northern lowa, from Wisconsin, and other of the 
newer States of the Union, but old in comparison to 
this; from Canada, and especially from the best parts 
of Ontario, and from the richest and most fertile dis- 
triets of the older provinces. These are men, princi- 
pally, who have sold their old farms at high prices, 
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who are accustomed to pioneer life, and who have 
prought their experience and the families they have 
raised in the old homestead to these newer fields, pos- 
sibly to go again further West when these lands are 
reclaimed from the wilderness and brought into good 
cultivation. Nearly all of the new arrivals are of a 
class far in advance of the immigration of former 
years, and they include a great number of men with 
capital and experience, who are going into Western 
farming with all modern appliances and ample 
meaus, as the most promising speculation of the day. 
The dominant nationalities settling on the Minnesota 
farms are Americans, Scandinavians, and Canadians, 
in about equal proportions. The Americans are nearly 
all from Southeru Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, avd I[)linois—all wheat-growing districts; and 
many of these settlers were pioneers in those States 
when these lands were pew and unknown, who havi 
sold the farms they originally made out of the prairie 
for $25 or $30 per acre, and, moving to this new North- 
West with the money and experience they have ac- 
cumulated, are buying land at from one-fifth to one- 
tenth of the price they have received for their old 
place, and will make, in five or six years, farms twice 
as Valuable as those they have left. 

“The secret of all this is the knowledge, that seems 
to have been only lately arrived at, that farming is 
profitable, and that it pays to ‘ make land.’ Farming is 
leas exposed to vicissitudes than any ordinary business, 
and the depression, when it comes, is less disastrous 
and more easily evaded. There is really no better in- 
vestment than wheat-raising; and a _ prairie-farm, 
ounce brought under cultivation, will always have a 
surplus, however disastrous external matters may be. 
Capitalists now going into these large farming specu- 
lations bave gone into it, after careful calculation, as 
a business that offers the very best return for their 
mouey, and a certainty that at least there will be no 
bad debts; that Nature, howevershe may occasionally 
disappoint an over-sanguine speculator, will average 
all right; and that the surplus after any partial fail- 
ure will still net something tangible, the principal 
being always intact and the interest secure. The ex- 
perience of some sharp experimenters on the St. Paul 
and Sioux Railway lands, iu large blocks, say from 
600 to 3,000 acres, la, that a crop of No. 1 hard Minne- 
sota wheat can be got into the railway elevators at a 
cost of from 87.50 to $8.50 (say under £2 sterling) per 
acre, including fall ploughing, seed-sowing, harvest- 
ing, thrashing, hauling to the railway, depreciation of 
land and machinery, wear and tear, and interest on 
capital employed. Ten bushels of wheat at 75 to & 
cents per bushel pays, therefore, all these expenses, 
aud twenty bushels more per acre (which is still under 
the general production from the first crop) pays for 
the land. preliminary cxpenses, and breaking-up of 
the prairie ready for the farming operations that fol 
low. Thus, thirty bushels to the acre of the first crop 
clears all outlay up to that time, returns the capital 
invested, and leaves a first-rate, fenced farm, in a high 
state of cultivation, for succeeding agricultural em- 
ployment. All over thirty bushels is a profit after 
capital and interest have been restored, the farm paid 
for and made within a year; and yet this land pro- 
duces often forty or fifty bushels to the acre, leaving 
£2 and £3 per acre profit over all expenses and outlay 
both for capital and revenue. Where else is therea 
Lusiness that in twelve months repays all advances of 
its purchase and establishment, and leaves asa profit 
a money return and plant worth four times the origi- 
pal outlay’ It is this enormous profit thatis bringing 
80 nany heavy capitalists into the ranks of this novel 
immigration, and inducing men who have already 
worked themselves into a good position to abandon 
for a time the amenities of a settled life, and embark 
once more in pioneer farming.” 

We do not vouch for the accuracy of the figures in 
all respects, but the “ Nineteenth Century” is a very 
trustworthy Review, and, while possibly some allow- 
ance should be made for a contributor who may be 
over-sanguine, the general facta and figures can un- 
questionably be relied upon. They afford a sugges- 
tive indication of the way of relief both for the over- 
grown cities of the Old World and for ourown Eastern 
cities. They also suggest to young men in the Fast a 
land of plenty and riches more to be depended on 
than the gold-mining districts. Mr. Greeley’s direc- 
tion, ‘‘Go West, young man!” is not yet at all out of 
date. 


Our Poung Folks. 


UNCLE JBEAN’S STORY. 
By Louise STocKToN. 


OUIS BERTHOLD, with his hoe upon his shoulder, 
walked slowly down the path toward the potato- 
field. His Uncle Jean, who was sitting among the 
hop-vines, smoking, called to him, as he paased : 
“ Where art thou going, Louis?” 
The boy stopped, and, resting his hoe upon the 
ground, leaned upon it. 
“To hoe potatoes,” he replied; “ but 1 don’t want 
to.”’ 
* Don't thou?” said his uncle. 
Louis looked at him mournfully. 
said I must.” 
“ That is another matter. Do you know, Louis, what 
once happeved to me when my mother said I must ?’’ 
“No, Uncle Jean,” frankly replied the boy. “I 


“But my mother 


know very littleof what happened to you; and I often 
think tbat, when I grow up, and become a soldier, 
that, when I come home again, I will tell the boys of all 
that happened to me.”’ 

* But I have never been a soldier,” said his uncle. 

“No; but you are a sailor; and you have been in 
many battles. You must often think of them, but 
you never talk of them.” 

His Uncle Jean looked at him gravely. “It is not 
fair, isit? There is Gustave Ballou—his grandfather 
has many a tale of his old battles: and thou—thou 
hast a glum and silent old uncle, who never prates of 
days gone by. Well, if thou wilt finish thy work, and 
come back, I'll tell thee of this time when my mother 
lanl her orders on me.” 

Louis shouldered his hoe again, and marched off. 
He did not hurry because of his uncle’s promise; but 
he probably worked more steadily. He did not stop 
to watch the robins; and the rabbit who ran leaping 
over the fleld was not chased by him. He thought of 
the story, and hoped it would be a good one, full of 
gunpowder and blazing ships; but he was not sure. 
His uncle was the disappointment of his life—that was 
the truth; and, as Louis said it to himself, he dug his 
hoeinto the ground, and cut a potatointwo. When 
he waa a little chap, he was forever hearing of his Un- 
cle Jean, who had fought so bravely, and who, it was 
said, had been thanked by the queen herself. The 
farmers all around tbe country would ask his father, 
“ What of Jean?” and out on the green in the even- 
ing, when the young folks danced, and the old ones sat 
and talked, there was many a tale told of what Jean 
Berthold had done—how he had gone to sea as a boy 
of al! work, and how he had been made captain, and 
had had a medal given him for his bravery. He had 
fought desperate battles; he had been a prisoner; 
there was no end to the glorious things told of him; 
and Louis often used to wish that it was he, instead 
of his younger brother, who was named after him, 
for his brother cared nothing for heroes. 

But ope day Louis saw, from an old stone fence 
where he sat watching the crows, noting how, as they 
flew, the wife carried the burdens, that there was a 
commotion of some sort at home, so be at once got 
down and ran to see what it meant. 

In the great kitchen, surrounded by the whole 
family, weeping and laughing, stood a very fat man 
with blue eyes, with a rosy, laughing face, and dressed 
much as the men in the town were. 

This was bis Uncle Jean! Louis was so surprised 
that he vould not look glad. He had often fancied 
this coming home, but in his visions his uncle was tall 
and fierce. He had a long black beard, and he wore a 
sword and scarlet-and-gold clothes, and walked like 
a soldier, and not like a duck. Whether this was a 
good picture of a Freneb sailor or not, Louris never 
stopped to ask himself, but he knew it was the way 
that a hero ought to look. 

Of one thing he was certain—a hero was never fat. 
Then, as time passed on, his disappointment deepened, 
for this uncle of his never talked of his deeds, and 
seemed to take more interest in home affairs and farm 
talk than in scenes of glory. 

When Louis finished his work, he stood and looked 
atit. It was very good work. There was no saying 
more common in the Berthold family than, “ Du it 
now and do your best,” and Louis had caught the 
spirit of it. So then he took up the hoe, put it in the 
barn, and started for the hop-vines to find bis uncle. 

“* Hast thou finished?’ said he. 

‘All finished,” said Louis, sitting down on the 
grass, ‘‘and I do hope, Uncle Jean, that thy story is of 
war and of brave men.” 

“It certainly is of war; how brave were the men 
thou must decide. So, to begin: It was a dozen years 
ago, pretty nearly, when | had just come ashore from 
a long cruise, and was in the greatest hurry to go 
home to see my mother, that, just as | was fairly ready 
to go, the captain of the ‘ Deliverance’ fell sick, and 
I was ordered to take his place and be ready to sail at 
ouce. Idid not like it. It was a compliment, but I 
would rather have gone home—you see I had been 
away for years. ‘ Thou dost not wave thy sword over 
thy head,’ said Count Hohenstack, who was my frieud. 
‘I keep it for tighting, not waving,’ said I, but in truth 
I had no heart for waving. As for the ‘ Deliverance,’ 
she was a good little frigate of tweuty-eight guns, and 
had as a comrade, and under my orders, the ‘ Isabelle,’ 
with twenty-four guns, and my old messmate, Gasper 
Brissac, for captain. What we had to do was 
to take a fleet of twenty merchantmen to Genoa. It 
was dangerous service, for we were at war with Eng- 
land, and her ships were lively enough if there was 
the prospect of a prize afloat. 

“We had to hurry our preparations, as the Captain's 
illness bad put things back, and one day when I was 
at the inn, seeing people, | was told that some one 
wanted to see me and wouldn’t come in. When I 
went out, long after, there sat my dear little mother, 
aud near by was old ‘Gray Jacques,’ harnessed to 
the blue cart, and Jules driving. How glad I was to 
see her! She had to come, she said, to see me before I 
sailed. I at once told everybody that wanted me to 
come that night, and | took my mother off to the 
ship, and I showed it to her. Ah, how it pleased her 
to see me captain of it! Then, as she stood on deck, 
looking at the busy rushing to and fro as the vessels 
were loaded, and as she tried to understand just which 
beionged to my convoy, she turned and said: ‘ Jean, 
art thou afraid?’ I looked at her, and thought a 
moment; ‘No, mother, I mean to do my best. I 


did not ask for it, and if the wrong mau was chosen 
the fault is not mine.’ ‘ Well, well,’ said she, ‘ remem- 
ber this—and thy motherit is who says it—think of 
Jean Berthold last.’”’ 

Louis nodded his head, the story was of the right 
kind. 

“The next day, at noon, we sailed. It was all very 
good for a time, but off the coast of Spain we met the 
Englishmen. Two ships. One carried forty-eight, 
the other forty-four guns. It was great odds, Louis! 
My surgeon stood by me at the moment. ‘ There's no 
use in it,’ he said. ‘No use in what?’ ‘In making a 
show of fight. We'll have to surrender at last.’ This 
was a nice way to talk to a superior officer, wasn’t it ? 
‘And give up the merchantmen? said I. ‘ Of course. 
They will necessarily be captured, and we have to 
think of ourselves sometimes.’ *Not first,’ said I, 
‘we didn’t come out for that.’ So I just ordered him 
below, and told him if he opened his mouth to the 
men in this way, he would never doctor any one 
again, and then we went into action. It was lively 
work, Louls, and enough, as the cabin-boy says, to 
make a shark laugh, to see how desperately our guns 
fired. We had so few in comparison with the eneny 
that we had to do double work. Fortunately we had 
plenty of ammunition. There was but one thing tv 
do, to keep both the Englishmen engeged and let the 
merchantmen get off. If we had let one of them 
free our fleet would have been lost, 30 we kept at it. 
When the merchantmen were out of sight; when our 
decks were slippery with blood, and our masts gone, 
we surrendered, but it was to the second mate of one 
of the vessels, for the officers were all dead. There 
was but a handful of us left, and we were hurried on 
board the enemy, as our ship was sinking fast. As 
for me, I had a ball in my leg, and Brissac a cut in his 
shoulder.” 

“What became of the surgeon?” asked Louis. 

His uncle smiled. “‘ When I sent him below, he went 
to the hold, he couldn’t get any farther down than he 
did, and here the cook found him and routed bim out 
to attend the wounded. I put a man over him to 
make him dress a wound, and [ never saw him after- 
wards.”’ 

Louis nodded his head, and drew closer to his uncle. 

“ We,” continued the old sailor, “were taken to 
Portsmouth, and when we reached the shore we 
were ironed! 

“ Think of it, Louis, we Frenchmen, taken in battle, 
fighting like tigers, and fighting well, put into irons! 
Ah, it makes my blood boil when I rememberit! |! 
could not walk to the prison, and we were not on 
parole, 80 we were put into a cart, and the people 
crowded around us, hooting and scoffing. I told 
Brissac to fancy it applause, and then the louder they 
screamed the better he would like it, but he just 
shook his head. He was sick, and he was disgusted. 
As for me, I was furious! Never would I so treat a 
prisoner of war! They put usina sort of inn, up in 


‘the upper room, where the windows were tightly 


barred, and a guard paced the hall. 

For some days an English dovtor came to see us and 
dressed our wounds, but we had no confidence in him, 
butt one day the guard pushed in a little fellow, and 
said: ‘There, go work for thy bread.’ He was a 
Frenchman, @ surgeon; apd now he came and often 
talked of our escape, for upon it we were resolved. 
The surgeon had more liberty than we, as he went 
from room to room, accompanied by a guard, but 
he never left the house. Had ! been in his place, I 
would soon have been free, but he could not see that 
it was possible. Then, one day, he came to usa in great 
joy, for he bad secured a file, and that he gave to us. 
It made our way clear, for if once the windows were 
open to us we felt sure of escaping, and pow, every 
day, we talked and plauned, and we called the file ‘a 
wound,” and France “a cure,” aud the guards “ ob- 
jections,” fearing we would be overheard. Of course 
we worked. The file was poor, but little by little the 
bars were sundered until they were held together by 
almost a thread, and our progress was concealed by 
bread-crum bs rubbed in soot. 

““ When the surgeon found he would have company 
in escaping, he was cheered, and thought of new ways 
of beip. There was a Swiss who brought cheese to 
the soldiers. He had been in Paris; he was not un- 
friendly, and he wanted money. Of this we gaye 
him nearly all we had, and promised much more. Of 
course, if we escaped, we would have to go by sea, 
but how? No Englishman would have sold his boat, 
and the Swiss would not have dared to buy; he was 
known to be poor, and he was no sailor nor fisher- 
man. So the days went on, the bars were sawn 
almost through, but we were yet prisoners. One day, 
however, in a iittle taveru where the Swias used to 
go, there sata Norwegian who owned a shallop. He 
drank and he drank, and he went to sleep with his 
head ou the table. To him the Swiss went, and he 
shook him. ‘ Arouse,’ he said, ‘ you must go to your 
boat;’ and so he took him by the arm and Jed him to 
his own room, put him to bed, took away bis clothes, 
and locked the door. Then he came swiftly to the 
surgeon and told him to prepare. That night we 
would be off! Then he bought bread, cheese and 
beer, and put on the shallop, and took her in the 
twilight up a little creek. 

“And we! We cried in each other’s arms whin the 
surgeon told us that liberty was so close at hand. 
France and liberty! Never in battle had our hearts 
beat so flercely! And yet I—I was uueasy. [hada 
sense of what my part was to be, but I could not think 
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of it; and I talked and talked to Brissac of what our 
plans would be. The surgeon was sure he could es 
cape, for he was no longer closely watched ; and at 
midnight a stone was to be thrown against our win- 
dow by the Swiss; and then we were to break the 
bars, and, upon ropes made of our bedclothes, we were 
to descend. Is was near midnight when, as we sat and 
watched the minutes slowly creeping by, that I took 
my courage in my hands, and told Brissac be would 
have to goalone! I don’t like to-day, Louis, to think 
of what he said, and how he begged. I could not per- 
suade him that I could not walk to the boat. Even if 
I could not, he said, there would be three of them, and 
they could carry me. He could help me out of the win- 
dow, and the others could receive me at the ground; 
then he would follow; and, between them, they could 
easily get me to the boat. I reminded him of my size 
—that I was not a slim young fellow like him, but 
heavy, and almost helpless. He would listen to noth- 
iug. The worst of it was, for me especially, that all 
he said was true, and that 1t could have been managed 
just as he said, if it had not been for the fact of the 
danger of detection. I could haveslid down the rope, 
and, with their help, I could have got to the boat, if 
we were unmolested; but if we should have chanced 
to meet any one, my presence would have been fatal 
tothewhole party. Icould notrun. I would atonce 
be known; and Brissac, I knew, whatever the others 
would do, would never desert me, and the end would 
be that we would be shot. To this the faithful fellow 
answered that the night was dark, the hour late, and 
the road led out of town; so the chances were that we 
would meet no one. We kept up this discussion, some- 
times sadly, sometimes with heat and sharp words, 
until after the stone struck the window; and even 
after Brissac had the rope ready, and had embraced 
me, he urged meto go. ‘ No!’ said I, finally. *If you 
are in France, you can work for my release. If I go, 
we may all be lost; and if youstay, ss you still threaten, 
of what use willit be? We shall come to feel that 
God gave us an opportunity and we refused it. Go, 
then, urge my release, and tell my motber that I still 
remember not or think of Jean Berthold first.’ 

“Well, he went. We both wept; but he went. Then 
I crept to my bed. I wasalone. The guard passed the 
door. ‘If he should come in,’ I thought, ‘even yet 
they could be overtaken!’ and, in English, I called out, 
‘ Brissac, my lad, give me the water-jug: I die with 
thirst!’ and then I upset a chair. The guard paused, 
I beard him laugh, and he went on. In the morning 
I threw up the bed-clothes on Brissac’s bed, and when 
our breakfast came, the guard said: ‘ That lazy fellow, 
is be not yet up?” It was noon before it was dis- 
covered, for I sang and I talked, and it was thought 
we were both within. The surgeon was first missed.”’ 

“ Wasn’t there a great fuss made?” asked Louis, ex- 
citedly. 

“Indeed there was! the drums were beat, the 
guards put under arms, the country scoured by horse- 
men, but, as I repeated again and-again, that Bris- 
sac was a good Walker, they did not set sail to look 
for him. The Swiss was never thought of until, when 
I was released, I sent the Norwegian money ” his 
shallop.” 

“Then you did get off?” said Louis. 

** Of course | did,” replied his uncle, laughing, ‘how 
else thinkest thou I would be here?” 

* And how?” asked Louis. 

“My king sent for me,” said Jean Berthold. proudly. 
“The mercbantmen had told wonderful tales of what 
we did to stave them, and it was thought we were all 
lost; so when Brissac reached St. Malo—and it took 
them forty-eight hours—the people rose and would 
have smothered him witb kindness. They took him 
in triumph through the street, and he broke from 
them and told them I was in prison yet. Idon’t know 
what nensense he talked, but the queen heard of it, 
and she sent for him, and the end was the king paid 
for my release.” 

**Did you ever see the king?’ cried Louis. 

“Yes, and the queen, and oneof the princes. There 
was too much fuss made about all that, Louis.” 

‘There couldn’t be!” cried Louis, standing up in 
front of his uncle, and looking at him with flashing 
eyes. ‘‘Uncle Jean, I think you are the greatest man 
alive.” 

“Tam one of the biggest,” said his uncle, with a 
smile, looking down at himself, ‘‘and if I sit about at 
_ home and tell stories I shal! be larger yet !” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


1 lta many of you would like to have me tell you 
about my “camping on a bigh hill and 
what we did whenitrained? Which would you like 
best to hear about, that or about a“ clam-bake” I 
have just come home from? You think Iam having 
a pretty good time, I guess. Well, so I am, but I do 
not go “just for the fun.’’ You see there is work to 
be done when a dozen people “camp out” for two or 
three days, and when they go toa clam-bake, and it 
is very convenient to have a housekeeper in the party. 
But I must say that my young people are very care- 
ful not to let me work very hard, and they do all 
they can to make me have as good a time as they do, 
although I have to take my good time in a very dif- 
ferent way from theirs. 

This letter from Mabelle, I know, will interest you 
all. I wonder which she likes best, banyan trees or 


apple trees. That beautiful South-land where the 
flowers grow all the year round I should like very 
much to see, but I should not want to live always 
where we could not have the lovely winter scenes of 
our Northern climate. Each season and each land 
bas its beauties, and it is beautiful enough almost 
any where to make us happy if we try to be. 


NORWALK, Conn., July 26, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 was lookiug over the Christian Union just now, and read- 
ing the letters from your nieces and nepbews, and I thought 
that I would write to you, and so make myself one of your 
nieces. 

We have taken the Christian Union a long time. I have 
not always lived in the United States, I used to livein the 
West Indies, on the Island of Barbados, and we took the 
Christian Umion there. Perhaps you would like to bear some- 
thing of my home in the South. Our house was very large, 
and bad pleasant grounds. Mamma bad a large garden, and 
many beautiful flowers al) the year round. She had more 
than sixty different varieties of roses. 

There was a large banyan tree at the gate, which was curious 
as well as beautiful; the long fibres would grow from the 
branches down to the ground and there take root and grow 
into large trees themselves. 

I will tell you now about my school. Itis right across the 
street and so I bave not very farto go. I study geography, 
writing, reading, Freuch, spelling, drawing and arithmetic. 
We have a very large orchard, full of apple-trees—thereis one 
tree which the wind has blown over, and I play in it a great 
deal. 

If you think this worthy to be printed, I bope it wil! finda 
place in the Christian Union. My mamma does not know that 
lam writing to you, and if she should see a letter from her 
little girl some day when reading your paper I am sure she 
would be quite surprised and delighted. 

I want to know you better, and I hope you will let me be 

Your loving niece, MABELLE W. T. 


KEeRIBB’s FARM, Clarion Co., Pa., July 12, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I shall be five and a balf years old the 26th of this montb. 
Mother says a good many boys and girls are writing to you, 
so I want to, too. 

I write to my grandpa or grandma nearly every week ; 
that is, mother writes on my slate, in easy words, what sbe 
thinks I should like to say, and then (as I have been learning 
to write) [copy it. Hoping you will be glad to hear from me, 
lam Your little niece, GERTRUDE 8. 

I wish, dear little Gertrude, I could put your letter 
in the paper just as you wrote il, to show all my 
nephews and pieces how nicely it is written. How 
glad your grandpa and grandma must be to get your 
letters. | am sure you thank your kind mother for 
taking so much pains to teach you to write. Some 
httle boys to whom I showed your letter say they are 
going to “burry up’’ and learn to write as well as 
you do. Will you sometime write another letter and 
tell me about the ‘‘ Farm ”’ where you live? 


Among the puzzles lately there has been an enigma, 
which I wish you would all study out so as to remem- 
ber the quotation from which it is made, and that 
makes me think tu ask you why you do not send in 
more answers. I know some of you study out the 
puzzles and get the right answers. Sometimes you 
find mistakes in them, and 1 wish you would always 
let me know when you do. It 18 Very easy to make 
mistakes if the writing is not plain, and then there is 
the printer and the proof-reader, but perhaps you do 
not know all the troubles written words have to go 
through before they get to be printed ones. We must 
usk the Professor to tell you about it. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 


WHAT MAKES THE SEA SALT? 


VER since the class found out the Professor was 
wide awake, they have been asking him all sorts 
of puzzling questions—puzzling, that is, to anybody 
else, for of course it would take a very, very hard ques- 
tion to puzzle the Professor. It is only when some 
one asks him how to square the circle, or to tell what 
became of the lost tribes, that he really has to give 
it up. 

One of these questions is asked by a small boy with 
whom the Professor took a walk not long ago. It 
was in the country, and they intended to climb up to 
the top of a certain hill not very far off. But they 
never gotthere. Why not? Why, because the small 
boy was so much interested in everything he saw on 
the road, and asked so many questions, and kept the 
Professor so busy answering them, that there really 
wasn't any time left to get to the hill-top. Between 
the fishes in the brook, and the stones in the road, 
and the flowers in the field, the morning slipped 
away, and there was notbing to do but to hurry back 
for the ride which the Professor’s kind friends had 
promised him. But he enjoyed the walk just as much 
as though he had finished it as he intended, and he 
enjoyed more than the walk the inquiring spirit of 
the boy. For if there is one thing more than another 
which gladdens the Professor’s aged heart, it is to see 
girls and boys with their eyes and ears open for useful 
information. 

Well, the question which now comes to the Profes- 
sor is this: “I want to know what makes the sea 
salt?’ 

What makes the sea salt? There’sa puzzler! And 
the Professor is just going to leave it to the class to 
find out. He is pretty sure that among all the neph- 
ews and nieces of a certain excellent lady whom he 


kuows there is at least one who can tell. Indeed, he 
hopes there are a dozen. And all next week he wil! 
be anxiously watching the mails, looking for letters 
addressed : 

THE PROFESSOR, 

Care of THe CHRISTIAN UNION, 
New YOrkK, 
telling him and the rest of the class 
“What makes the sea salt,” 


A GAME oF ConFrEssions.”—A popular and 
perfectly innocent form of amusement is that known 
as writing “confessions”—a pastime much in vogue 
in country-houses when all other entertainments 
have been exhausted. When their royal highnesses, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Princess 
Mary (Duchess of Teck) were visiting Belvoir Castle, 
in 1865, they were in turn requested to contribute to 
the cdnfession book, and * confessed "’ their favorite 
likes and dislikes as follows: 


My Favorite: 
[Mary Queen of! eon Dag- | Mary,Queen of 
Seco 
Leopold. King Richard Cour Charies I. 
of the Bel- de Lion...... 
‘Shakespeare . Byres 
Raphael ....... Rubens ........ r Joshua 
| | Reyno! 
Virtue Honesty. . .. Chari 
Color ....... vues True | lue...... 
8 ux Forkanire pua- |Freoch tart. 
oot ing 
Louise. j|Edward....... Mar 
Occupation.... Improving my Playing the ‘Reading aloud. 
mind........ | plano.. 
Amusement... ‘Hunting Riding .. ving my 
ponies 
sce Dien”’.... “ Honi soi qui “Dieu et mon 
mal y pense. droit.” 
av 
Localit .. Bandwich Isles Great Britain... At b 
Ambitiog. one ...../TO attain fame Non - interfer- | Not for being 
 withoutseek- enceinother| fast 
neve people's bus- 
ALBERT ALEXANDRA /|MARY 
EDWARD. ADELAIDE. 


BELVOIR CASTLE, April 7, 1865. 
—[Whitehall Review. 


PUZZLES. 
TWENTY BURIED BELONGLNGS TO A HOUSE. 

I saw a lady in the borse-car petting as ugly a little dog as 
[ ever saw ; such airs as her ladysbip put on when she got in, 
panting, { am not able to describe. She clasped the dog close 
to her, and ber anger was aroused when a workman got in, 
with his tools, and sat beside ber. Her dress was in keeping 
with her rude manners. The conductor could not do or tay 
anything, he was so astonished. You would thiok nobody 
wae 6o good as ber ugly dow. 

Well, that almost equals the silly airs of a young man I 
know He sits up late, spends histime atthe club-rooms, 
smoking and gaming. He came simpering to me because he 
had no hair on lip or chin—his lip Lanointed with a lotion the 
bacber gave me, and rubbed his cheek, besides kindly advis- 
ing him to go to school till his beard grows. P. 

BPNIGMA, 
On American Poets and Poetry. 
107 Letters. 

102, 60, 20, 72, 22. T7. 27, 32, 80, 30, 92, 
eminent American poets. 

87, 11, 1, 97, 101, 17, 41, 78, 91, 47. an American poetess 

64, 46, 67, 87, 57, 50, 20, 55, a poem by Fitz Greene Halleck. 

76, 65, 35, 50, 10, 12, 104, 61, 16, 34, 25, 4, 21, 45, 66, one of Long- 
fellow’s * Household Poems.”’ 

108, 83, 36, 63, 33, 7, 38, 97. 77. 73, by William Cullen Bryant. 

20, 96, 49, 74, 30, 71, 21, 1, 69, 70, 56, 57, 11, 77, 98, 9 is one of 
John G. Saxe's Fabies and Legends of Many Countries, Ren- 
dered in Khyme.”’ 

12, 97, 37, 96, 76, 43, 3, 80, 23, 48, 26, 84, 6, 66, 14, 40, by the author 
of ** Songs of the Sierras.”’ 

19, 4, 44, 81, 18, 24, 58, 74, 2, 104, 5, one of T. B. Aldrich’'s 
poems. 

85, 98, 13, 29. 31, 94, 51, 90, 15, 61, 28, one of Edmund C. Sted- 
man's poems. 

68, 76, 54, 86, 82, 8, 107, from Alice Cary’s poemea. 

100, 9, 50, 106, 34, 3, 42, 05, 99, 106, 52, one of Whittier's legend- 
ary poems. 

The whole is a fine quotation from Whittier. 

Dg FORREST. 


70, 12, 62, 27, 88, 58, are 


SQUARE WORDS. 
1. A sweet substance. 
2. An edict. 
3. A street child. 
4. Apart. 
5. To restore. 
1. A company in tents. 
2. An Eastern plant. 
3. Lamentation. 
4. Implements for writing. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. The initial of one of Shakespeare's plays. 

2. Stands for a month. 

3. A Christmas song. 

4. A character in King Richard II. 

5. A Russian measure. 

6. An abbreviation. 

7. The mitial of a word used by Shakespeare for “ skill- 
fully.” De FORREST. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 16. 
Latin Enigma.—V ideo, patres conscripti, in me omnium 
vestrum ora atque oculos conversas. 
Answers to anagrams bave been previously given. 
Double Half-Square.— C A L 


FRANK. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


_The French farmers are enjoying the 
t of large crops. 
poe Arctic exploring expedition will sail 
from England next spring. 

_Somebody has been irreverent enough 
to counterfeit the seal of Boston. 

—The Sing Sing prison paid its expenses 
and a profit of $3,580 during July. 

—The sea-serpent has made his annual 
appearance, this time in Canadian waters. 

—In Cyprus the cutting of old trees is for- 
bidden by law. 

~The Prince of Wales will open the 
World’s Fair in Australia next year. 

_The Rev. John Graham, D.D., of Brigh- 
ton, England, was drowned at Cape May. 
Aug. Ist. 

—The pressure of hard times is so great 
in Spain that a considerable emigration is 
going on. 

—A steam-yacht capsized on the St. Law- 
rence July 3ist, and five ladies were 
drowned. 

—The Hon. John Welsh has resigned the 
English mission on account of domestic 
bereavements. 

—The first bale of the new cotton crop 
was received at Macon, Ga., July 30th, and 
weighed 432 pounds. 

—Baron von Gerolt, at one time a very 
popular Prussian Minister in Washington, 
died at Bonn July 28th. 

—The Colorado beetle has gone abroad. 
He was recently identified in an Lrish potato 
field in the county of Cork. 

—A great fire raged at Hamilton, Ont. | 
Aug. Ist, and destroyed property to the 
amount of $1,000,000 and over. 

—Secretary Sherman has been on a flying 
visit to Maine, and has enlivened his trip 
with several vigorous speeches. 

—The French Minister of Agriculture 
proposes to plant American vines in the 
sections ravaged by the phyllexera. 

—The exports of the United States ex- 
ceeded the imports last year $264,636,602, 
And John Bull thinks it’s all wromg, 

—The Porte bas “submitted,’”’ as usual, 
and granted the new Khedive all the priv- 
ileges possessed by his deposed father. 

—A Lowell dog committed suicide the 
other day. He was in great agony, and he 
walked ipto a pond and drowned himself. 

—Judge Field, of San Fraucisco, decides 
that the cutting of Chinamen’s queues is un- 
constitutional. They always considered it 
80. 
—Three rich New Yorkers have promised 
to give the Rochester University $100,000. 
President Anderson is always successful, 
and he ought to be, 

—Mr. Gladstone bas just published a vig- 
orous indictment of the Government in an 
article in the ** Nineteenth Century,’’ en- 
titled ** Country and Government.” 

—A new porch, in the Ionic style, bas just 
been discovered at Olympia. A metope, 
representing the struggle between Hercules 
and the Amazons, has also been discovered. 

—Mr. Barker, financial agent of the RKus- 
sian Government in Philadelphia, bas been 
decorated with the order of St. Stanislaus 
for services in purchasing ships for the Rus- 
sian navy. 

—The Kremlin, at Moscow, was fired July 


19th, and considerably damaged by a five | 


hours’ conflagration. [he staircase had been 
soaked with kerosene, and they say the 
Nihilists did it. 

—The Pope has made Mr. D. J. Oliver, of 
San Francisco, a marquis. Mr. Oliver is an 
Irish-American of large fortune, and on 
several occasions has made princely offer- 
ings to the Pope. 

—Luther B. Wyman, who died in Brook- 
lyn, July 27th, had been President of the 
Philharmonic Society from its organization, 
and was a director of the Brooklyn Academy 
at the time of his death. 

—The Comte de Chambord has issued a 
characteristic manifesto, in which he shows 
the greatest possible care for his royal dig- 
nity and the greatest possible blindness to 
present aspects of European polities. 

—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray has failed. 
It is said that he lost heavily by his connec- 


tion with the ‘* Golden Rule” magazine, arid’} 


that his stock farm at Guildford, Conn., has 
proved a very expensive investment, 

—Convent bells are so numerous in Bel- 
gium that the inhabitants of the smaller 
towns find it almost impossible to sleep at 
night, and in many cases the Communal 
Councils have forbidden nocturnal bell- 
ringing. 

~—It is said that in the last few years) 
Christine Nilsson has exchanged her musical 


notes for American bauk-notes to the amount 


of $150,000. At this rate, a thing may not 


be “worth a song’’ and yet be quite valu- 
able. 

—The French have set the fashion of 
check-books for balls. The lady fills out 
and signs the order—‘‘Good for such a 
dance”’*—and hands it to her prospective 
partner, who in due time presents it for 
redemption. 

—A congregation at Brenham, Texas, 
placed in the corner-stone of their new 
church photographs of Jefferson Davis and 
other Confederate generals. This church 
has evidently gone back to original sin for 
a foundation. 

—They cremated Sir M. Coomara Swamy 
in Ceylon, not long ago, and poured kerosene 
over the sandalwood to induce rapid com- 
bustion. This is a favorite ante-mortem 
method with the American domestic. The 
Oriental use is better. 

—Prof. Peters is the most successful of 
celestial anglers. He caught another star 
July 28th, and he says it is ‘a planetoid of 
the eleventh magnitude.”’ Its ‘‘ motion is 
parallel ;’’ his motions, ip the matter of star- 
finding, are unparalleled. : 

—It is reported that ‘Colonel Hatch” 
is about to mount a company of United 
States cavalry on African ostriches, which 
have become indigenous in New Mexico, 
It is held that this kind of mount will be 
greatly superior to horses. Any one is at 
liberty to believe this story. 

~—They have pleasant ways in Spain. The 
American Consel at Gibraltar received a 


letter demanding the deposit of $3,000 on a 


certain day and at a certain place on pain 
of death to himself and family. He de- 
clined to open an account in this irregular 
way, and the Spanish authorities have ar- 
rested fourteen persons on suspicion. 


—The *‘ Tribune” relates that one day last 
summer, as Bayard Taylor was traveling 
southward in Germany, he observed, on 
stepping off the train, the Princess Bis- 
marck. She beckoned to bim, and after a 
few polite remarks informed him that her 
husband was on the train and was at that 
moment reading a novel entitled ‘‘ Joseph 
and his Friends.” She had no doubt that 
he would be pleased to receive a visit from 
the author. Mr. Taylor accordingly entered 
the Chancellor’s car, and, after cordial greet- 
ings, sat down beside the Prince. “I was 
just reading your novel for the second 
time,” said the great German, ‘‘and I like 
it more and more. But there is one serious 
mistake in it. You let your villains escape 
far too easily. That is not poetic justice, 
nor any kind of justice, im my opinion.” 
Mr. Taylor couldn't help thinking. he said, 
that this criticism was profoundly charac- 
teristic of Bismarck. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
A & FORRIGCN TEACHERS’ 
AGERCY, 

23 Unien Square, New York, 
Pupplies Colleges, Schuvls and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professers, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famines going abroad or to the country forthe 
summer can aiso be promptiy suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Cal! on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, Amertean and Teachers 
Agengy. Union square, New York. 


Ber PEAOHERS, 4a 


American and Forcign, 

For @very fepartment of tostruction, low or 
high, promotiy proviied for Families, Schools, 
Colleces. Caodidates’ Aew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. skilled Teachers should have 
cation Form.” 

J. W.SCHERMERUWORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
Mast lith near University N. ¥ 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Norwich, N. 

Mea, Hyde wil! open a Home School for Girls to 
Norwich, N.¥.. on Presday, Septemoe 1579. 
For {urt. er information, address 

MRS. J. G. Norwich, N. Y. 


@CBURBAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, 

Bosten Ave. & 167th St., New York City. 
 .Thergugh fetructivn. 


Nfeand priv com Dined. 


Address 


Kev. EDWIN JOHNSON, 


WALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADTES, 
N.Y. 
Lodation unsurpessed ig bewuty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
aed thorough teaching. Pupils Otted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any class in College. 
REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY 
Poughkeepsic, N. Y. 
Kev. D.@. WRIGHT, D.D., Rector. - 

The facilities for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort Ww spared | 
to make this School a RefAmed, Christian and Happy 
Home for Pupts. Por Circulars, contaming terms 
references, étc., pleasd address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SEMINARY, 
Clinten, N.Y. 


This School has two Departments, Collegiate 
and Academic. its Nineteenth Year wili com- 
menoe Sept. llth. For Catalogues, Terms, etc. 
apply to J.C. GALLUP, Principal. 


NION HALL SEMINARY, 
Jamaica, L. I. 

Boarding and Day-sehoo! for Young Ladies and 
Children. Thorough tostruction in every depart- 
ment. Terms moderate. Reopens Sept. léth. Ad. 
dress Miss A. P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 


RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL, 
Utica, N. ¥. 


The next school year will begin Wednesday, 
September lith. Prompt attendance is expected. 


ACADEMY, 
Peughkeepeic. N. 
$400. Good style, good work, good fare. Re-opens 
September ll. A school of the highest grade, with 
ebarges reduced to the lowest practica! limit. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


KOOKS’ SEMINARY, 
Poughkecepaic, N.Y. 

For Young Ladies. Ke-vpens Sept. i7. Supertor 
location ; best opportunities for culture in all de- 
partments, and refining associations. For particu- 
lars, address EDWARD WHITE. 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sing Ming, N.Y. 
will reopen Sept. if7th. Healthy and delightful 
location, splendid buildings, experienced teach- 
ers, and first-class patronage. 
REV. C. D, RICK, Priacipal. 


HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 

Cornwall, eon the Hudsen, N. ¥. 

I receive only tweaty boys. They are allowed 
to go on the river or mountains at proper times, 
acoompanied by some suitable person. Under my 
personal suvervision, short «camping excursions 
ure made te the neighb ring iakes two or three 
times a year. Inthe am assisted by 
two gentiemen of experience—one an American, 
the other a foreigner. The school is situated 
among the Highlands of the Hudson, on an eleva- 
tion of ground eight hundred feet above and over- 
looking the river. For circular, address 
0. COBB, A M., Principal. 


EEKSHKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 
Send for Il'ustrated W page Circular — 1879. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytowwm N. Y. 
Address Kev. F. J. JACKSON, Priccipal. 


SEMISARY, 
Fulton, Oewego Co., 
This first-ciase Boarding-“chooi for both sexes 
Degtos 24 Sept. 
REV. JAMES GILMOUR, Principal. 


MSTERDAM ACADEMY, 
Ameterdam. N.Y. 
THE MORAWK VALLEY. 
The highest rank in the State of New York. 
Send for Circular. 


ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Year opens September 3%. Best building of its 
class. Toorvugh im all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Meo for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. Whitaoey, D.D., Pres. 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Preparation of Boys for a speciality. Our 
aTacuates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By enterirg their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents wi!) gain largely 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation, 
Cireulars and “ Hints to Parents” sent on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. Address 
HENRY W *fIGLAR, A.M. 


ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (Opens ®ept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. For circu/ars apply to 
CUL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


Pottstown. Menutgomery Co., Pa. 

For Youog Ladies. The thirtieth annual session 
will begin on Thursday. Sept. lith, 1879. Limited 
in number. For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLEKR, A. M., Principa 


ISHOPTHOR PE, 
Bethichem, Penn. 
A doarding-schoe! for giris. School-year begins 
September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited. 


For circulars address 
Miss FANNY IL. WALSII, Principal. 
W CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boarding ani Day Schoo! for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens September iith. Best advan- 
tages for a thorough education. For circulars, 
address Mas. J. A. BOGARDUS, 4035 Chestnut St. 


ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Higher Education for Ladies, 
ELEGANT BUILDINGS, NINE DEPARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS. 

Thirteen Teachers in the Conservatory of Music 
connected with the Cellrge. Charges leas than 
any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodations. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 3d. Send f ra catalogue to 

REV. PERSHING, D.D. 


ISS HAINES’S HUME SCHUVOL, 
Hartford, Coun, 

For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location— 
suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound 
mind in @ sownd body. French and German spoken 
m the Family. Special Music Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desired. Pupils 
prepared for entrance to any Collexe. Circulars, 
with reference, sent on application. 


GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home School for Boys. Next term beains Sept. 
th. References: the Kev. Henry Ware Beecher 
and Dr.1.G. Holland. F. W.GUNNS, Principal. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mise Monfoert’s school for Young Ladies. A 
spacious iostitutiog. admirabiy pianned to se- 
cure the heaith and comfort of pupils. The tesch- 
ing is thorough in every department of study. 
Highly enderses by Dr. Leonard Bacun, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further informa:ion, address Miss Montfort. 


yates LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Cenn. 
Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of U.U.L.), Zyears. Fail term opens 
Mth. Address 


Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


INSTITUTE, 
tou, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. The 2th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879 Bur Catak gues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNEIT, A.M., Priocipal, 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Weercester, Mass. 

Begins ite 2ith year Sept. in, Rank first- 

class; teachers permanent; patronage alway: 

good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 


culars call. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


\ HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Nerton, Mass., 
will begin its Forty-fifth school year, Thursday, 
Sept. lith. For information apply to 
Miss A. EK. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 


Gp PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 

This instituteun offers superior a. vantages for 
the thorough education and culture of Young 
Ladies. It bas an Academic and a Collegiate De- 
partment. and a Course of Study preparatory to 


Colleges. Family limited to thirty five pupils. 
REFERENCES (by permission): 
Ho . D. Waite, LL D.. 


n. A Presideat of Cornell 
Upiversity, ithaca, N. Y. 


M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President Untversity of 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


J. B. Angell. LL.D... President University of Mich- 
igan, Aon Arbor, Mich. 
Hon. J. V. Campbell, UL. D., Detroit, Mich. 


Miss M. B. Thaiheimer. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D. N. Cechran, Ph.D, LL.D., President Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IGH SCHOOL, 
Lawrenceville, N. Je 
Boys thorougoly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Heaithy location, deautitul grounds, 
onabie terms, 
. SAMUEL M. HAMILL., D. D., Principal. 


LENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Mattawan, N. J. 
A Home Boarding-School fur both sexes, Only 855 
aterm. Fall term begins September I’th. Send for 
catakgue. CHAS. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


E. gE. DANA’S Eaglish and Freuach 
Boarding and Day School, 
Morristown, N.J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Semloary bullt for school purposes. Terma, 
$360 a year for board and tuttion in Bngtish. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For c rowlars, address the Principa). 


'HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year will vpen September I7th, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 


ASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Mass. 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with de- 
lightful suburban home. Fpecial care of health, 
manners. and morals of growing girls. Some re- 
ductions in prices for next year, which begins 
Sept. 8th. For Catalogue, address 

C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ENDELL INSTITUTE, 
Farmingtens. Me. 

A Preparatory School. Boarding and Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College withvuut 
examination. Térms moderate. For further in- 
formation, address Mise J. UW. MAY. 


OWA COLLEGE, 
Grinnell, lewa. 

A Classical and Scientific College, a Ladies’ Semi- 
Normal School,an Academy, an English 
Department, and a Musical Conservatory. Tuition, 
excepting Music, $5 and $8 per Term. Books $5 and 
$i2. Board, without room, $1.85 and $2.50 per week. 
A beautiful and healthful town; no saloons. 
Under Christian influences. Instruction that of 
New England colleges. Thirty-second college 
year opens sept. lv. Address 

MAGOUN, President. 


COLLEGE, 
Marietta, 0. 

Established in 1835, and conducted on the model 
of the best EKasteru Colleges. It has good cabinets 
and apparatus. and large libraries. A course of 
study without Greek is provided. Promising stu- 
dents are aided. A thorough Preparatory School 
in operation. The next term begins Sept. !1. 

W. Andrews, President, 


A Pranatus and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halis, Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand 8t., N.Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's Department, 


New York, Avaust 6, 1879. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
his department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Onaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps ure enclosed. The 
Editors-will not be responsible for the pres- 


i ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 


ate mps. 


Business Department.—sSubecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip 
tions, $ per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation: Libera! discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFIce: Shuinway & Co., 271 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Koom 99, Ashland Block. 


Giroudin Disinfectant. 

This preparation has been before the public 
for the past six years, and bas won for itself 
io this comparatively brief period an array of 
strong testimony which a less meritorious 
article could not have secured. So good an 
authority as James R, Wood, M. D., surgeon of 
Bellevue Hospital, saysof it: ** In tbe dreasing 
of offensive wounds I have found the Girondin 
of great value and in its effects far superior to 
carbolic acid. For general sanitary purposes 
the Girondin is inestimable; and I coincide 
most beartily in the opinion of Dr. Milton 
Taylor that no family should be without it.”” It is 
also highly reecomenoded by Dr. Endeman, 
chemist of the New York Board of Heaith, the 
President of the Howard Association of New 
Orleans, and many others. The writer of this 
has used Girondio with the most satisfactory 
results. It the exceileot property 
of veing inodorous, is colorless, and is, more- 
over, sold at so lowa price as to bring it within 
the reach of all. The Passaic Chemical Com- 
pany, of & Jobn Street, New York, general 
agents for the Uniied States, will send a de- 
scriptive pamphlet, giving full particulars, 
free. to any one of our readers who wil: take 
the trouble to write torit.—[Journal of Chem- 
istry. 


Macy's. 

The vame of Macy's is a household word in 

e tamily circles and business world of this 

ty. Everybody knows Macy's. Of the 
original firm of R.H. Macy & Co. there re- 
mains now, how: ver, no representative. 
Tne firm has entirely changed its personnel, 
yet the name remains, and probably will re- 
main, whatever other change the distant fu- 
ture may bring—such is the prestige which 
bas been given to the house by the character 
and success of its foundera. The reputation 
is not limited to this city. To the visitor 
from remote country towns it is always one 
of the points of attraction, Yet this is due 
solely to its well-earned reputation as a great 
bazaur where a vast variety of things are ex- 
posed for sale at the lowest prices; for the 
building, or ratber buildings, are not im pos- 
ing in their external appearance. The busi- 
ness which planted itself years ago on the 
corner of Sixth avenue and .Fourteenth 
sireet, bas grown like a thing endowed 
with organic life; it has pushed its vigorous 
branches into the adjoining buildings on 
either hand, adapting them one after another 
to the needs of ita own life, till now it domin- 
ates the whole area bounded by Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth streets, and extending we 
know not how far eastward from Sixth ave- 
nue. The exterior of these buildings remains 
without material change, and the unebservant 
stranger might easily imagine that he was 
passing a succession of tiourishing stores of 
ordinary size. But let him enter by whatever 
entrance he may chance upon, and, like some 
wonder-work of “Arabian Nights” magic, 
the scene enlarges before him, distant vis- 
tas are revealed; here he turns to the right, 
there to tbe left; he ascends to flights above, 
or is led by broad stairways to a labyrin- 
thine underworid, and everywhere he finds 
spread before him the rich products of a 
thousand industries, native and foreign. If 
the saleswomen andthe casb-girls were only 
arrayed in the garb of “Arabian Nights” 
princesses and atteudants, the illusion 
would be complete. Of course, a business 
so large and varied in ite character as that of 
Macy's demands for its successful working a 
very elaborate system. Each department of 
the house—dry goods, shoes, dressmaking, 
ready-made suits, chinaware, books, toys, and 
others—is, to a certain extent, a business 
within itself, placed under a head-clerk and 
subordinates who are specially qualified. At 
the present season of the year the visitor will 


not, of course, notice all that busy life and 


movement which ordinarily characterizes the 
world of Macy’s. A greut deal of their busi- 
ness is, at this time, transacted through the 
mail, and the belles of Newport, Saratoga: 
Long Branch, Richfield Springs, and other 
belles who hide away from notice in country 
places, finding their wardrobes unexpectedly 
deficient in some important trifle or other, 
keep the clerks of the order department of 
Macy's as fully occupied, no doubt, as they 
care to be. Macy's catalogue is sent free to 
any address, and a family in the country 
should no more thiok of being without one 
than of being without the almanac.—{Home 
Journal. 


The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 

“Great Britain Through American Specta- 
cles,"’ is the title of a series of letters from 
Europe by the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, which 
is now beliog published in “The New York 
Family Story Paper.” “The Family Story 
Paper, containing the complete series, will be 
sent to any address for four months on receipt 
of one dollar. Address Norman L. Munro, 
Publisher, 14 and 16 Vandewater St., New 
York. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate restores 
enfeeblied digestion, imparts vitality, and cor- 
rects the feeling of lassitude so common in 
midsummer. It makesa delightful summer 
drink with water and sugar only, and its use 
will cure the prostration and derangement 
following sunstroke, und those who use it 
habitually are less liable to atiacks of this 
nature. 


Piano for Sale. 

For, sale at a large discount, a $750 Haines 
Bros. Upright Piano. Never been used. Ad- 
dress C. C. Cummings, 233 Union street, 
Brooklyn. 


Susurance Hotes. 


—The condition of the fire insurance com.- 
panies throughout the country continues to 
grow worse, und unless some radical change 
is speedily made in the method of doing busi- 
ness, half the companies in the country must 
retire The trouble is, the fire insurance 
companies are paying out more money than 
they receive, and the premium rates are 80 
low as to leave no margin for profit. ** Who 
is responsible for this?” The companies. 
They all seem bound to obtain business, even 
at ruinous rates, and they continue to cut one 
under the other to their own ruination. This 
fignt has continued for several years, and a 
jong Het of failures has reauited. Few com- 
panies are making money and tbe vast major- 
ity are losing. Dividends have been paid 
from the surplus funds accumulated in the 
past, and consequently the financiai basis of 
all these institutions is being rapidly under- 
mined. The dividends thus paid are, of 
course unearned ; but the payments are made 
for the purpose of keeping up the price of 
stocks beld by mavagers and directors. The 
Superintendent of Insurance of this city has 
issued a chart showing the returns made by 
the various companies for the six months 
ending June Sth, with a comparative table of 
the same items in 1878. The following is a 
summary of the chart: 


Compantes of other June, 1878, June 1879. 
76 Companies. ¢8 Cumpantes. 
we $65,472,080 43 18 
Liabilities, except 
20,462,215 97 19,908,582 71 
Capital. ...... ... 00 27 
Net surplus....... 15,488,967 74 16,067,519 25 
Impairment. ..... 8,957 28 31,048 7 
Fire premiums.. 51 8,788,112 40 
Marine premiums 53 14%.433 68 
Total income... .. 13,111,788 71 12,063,580 68 
Fire losses........ 74 6,408,235 64 
Marine losses. 1,614,007 1,606,231 08 
to stock 
1,966,120 40 1,904,067 40 
T o tal 4 ¥ e x pendi- 
13,215,770 31 113,856,082 75 
June 1878. June 1879, 
Foreign Companies. 18 Companirs. 121 Companies. 
Assets ........ ... $19,043,876 $21,400,306 
Total liabilities.... 8326,404 43 9,464,798 56 
Fire premiums .. 673,086 08 5,974,868 28 
Marine premiums 16,969 42 21,274 08 
Total income..... 6,004,918 41 6,487,104 07 
Fire losses.... ..... 2,084.14 48 56,002,408 72 
Marine losses...... 2,525 50 25.774 37 
Total expe ndi- 
epee . 4,938,768 44 7,002,188 


It will be seen by the above that, while the 
total income was a million dollars less in 1879 
than in the previous year, the losses were 
nearly a million dollars more, and there was 
a general increase in expenditure and a lessen- 
ing in income. The foreign companies have 
likewise suffered. Their income fas been 
large, but the losses have been exceedingly 
heavy, and, in the aggregate, the expenditures 
have far exceeded the receipts. 

The companies have the remedy in their 
own hands, but, for some reason, they seem 
unwilling to apply it. Fire insurance is an ab- 
solute necessity; and the public is willing to 
pay a fair rate of premium, but of course 
will prefer paying as little as possibile. A 
combination of companies, for the purpose of 
securing an adequate rate, has been discussed 
many times within a few months, but no 
agreement bas been arrived at. In fact, many 
argue that it is impossible for all companies 
to conduct business on a common basis. 


—The Germania Life Insurance Company 


bas putin an answer to the complaint of the 
heirs to the Dwight estate, demanding the 
payment of the policy on the life of Colonel 
Dwight. The defense is as follows: 


“The spupany admits that a policy was 
issued to me Dwight, and that premiums 
were received from him, ~— holds that his 
life was not insured by t contract, and that 
they are not liable for the sums claimed. 
They say that, on information and belief, 
they do not believe Dwight to be dead, and 
contend that the plaintiffs are not the execu- 
tors of Colonel Dwight. They also plead that 
when the policies were issued, the deceased 
did not truthfully answer all the questions 
asked him; that, when asked his occupation 
for ten years past, be said: ‘Real estate 
and grain dealer,’ and denied being con- 
cerned in the manufacture or sale of 
liquor, while in tact, during a portion of these 
ten years, he was owner of and interested in a 
hotel. They say that he also concealed the 
fact that 4 early life he s at biood, and in 
these and other respects, ere the answers 
were materia! to the risks, ‘te misled the com- 
- . They furtber claim that, if he is dead, 
is death results from some cause excepted to 
in the policy, and they hold that the com- 
lainants di not perform all things proper to 
done on their part. They say that Dwight 
either committed suicide or procured the tak- 
ing of his life with d to defraud the com- 
panies, the benefits of the frauds to accrue to 
persons unknown to the def ts. and who 
furnished him with means of eying the pre- 
miums. They admit tacitly that he had 
lived longer end, paid more premiums the 
contracts would have been valid, but hold that 
they ought not to be obliged to fulfill their 
contract since he 80 soon, and since inuch 
of the money is to go to public institutions.” 


—The United States Life Insurance Company 
is preparing a new policy and ove which will 
be more liberal to the insured, and be to a 
certain extent incontestable. 

—The Mutual Life of this city reports a vast 
amount of new business. The display of pay- 
inenta made by that institution bas belped it 
materially. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Auguat 2, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 33.%8 pkgs. 
Exports were 6,675 pkgs. The market is solid, the 
stuffing its all out, and prices are on « hard-pan 
base. Regular creamery-made fine butter sold 
quick at i8c.in lote, and in « smal! retail way at 
We. Finest private dairy selections would sel! for 
cash at idc., and on thirty days’ time, to grocers, 
at isc. These prices for fancy sour-cream goods. 
and they sell readily. Sweet creams were not s~ 
much desired, selling at 6c. througo the week. 
and leaving off at I7c. bid. Second grades of ual! 
sorts are unchanged. There are towards 110,000 
pkgs. of West-rn June make held in ice storage 
here and at the West, ata put down cost of Wt, 
i2c. Tale is mostiy held for an advance, while 
present-packed Western, in car-ioad, is freely 
Offered at 8@10c., which Keeps all this commen 
semmermade stock im buyer'’safavor. Wea 
quote: Finest sour-cream creamery, l8c.; choice 
dairy-packed butter, 1l5@l6c.; sweet cream cream- 
eries, 16%@IlTc.; common to fair summer butter, 
8@ 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 95.437 bDxs. 
Exporte were 93,510 bxs. “ A log tows easiest batt- 
end first,”” and perhaps it’s better to have the 
worst end of tais cheese-market in its natural 
piece, rather than t ice it uo for a later keep. 
Last year the cheese io the ice-tombs haunted the 
market, but tois season the log is towlog butt-end 
first. If there is any bo! tng, it is back on factory 
shelves, end the market is ruuning freely its nat- 
ural course. Tne price this week was at an uver- 
age of Kc. less. Six cents was made fura few 
fancy specials, but was more general, even 
‘Or foest qualities,and really very prime cheese 
went at from 5totke. We quote: State Factory, 
full cream, fancy, 54@6e.; do., g00d to choice, kg 
bc.; State Factory, skims, 

Gege.—Market unchanged. Western stock ar- 
rives stale by refrigerator cars, and loses heavily 
on the count. Canada dv a littie better, but the 
main dependence is on near-by marks. Near-by 
fresh marks, ld@lic.; Western, 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner Bouth William Street, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECKIVED PROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIEB. 
Buyers served direct from St. John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail have ecepecial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churehes, 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT, 


FRINK’S PATENT KEFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST PO e SOFTEST, 
and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, sto ores, Show Windows, Pariors, ka, 
Offices, Picture yn a Theaters, Depots, etc. 


New and elegant ad 
size of room. os ond estimate. 
A libera! discount to churches and the trade. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


0, Snowflake with 
10e. Go. Northe 


DZ 


VoL. XX., No. 6. 


Financial, 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS, 
From Monday, to Saturday, 
Aug. 2 


Giovernment 
(These figures indicate the highest nomina) rates. 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday. 


July 2% July Aug. ? 

6a Posse 4 
fis, ©... 104 
5s. funded. . ...... 103 vp? 
Ss. funded. 14 


* Ex interest. 
Bids tor State Konda. 


46% (N. ¥.66,G "ST... 1074 
465 N. ¥.ds.G C, ‘s7... Wi, 
Ala. Se, "8O....... 4655 IN. Ga. ion 
Ala. Sa, "RH...... cooe IN. V. Ga, 8, Db........ 7 
Als..%8. Ty N.Y. 68.1, .. 12 
Ala .ciass A,2to6. 46% N.C... N.C.R.. 
Ala... Class A.small 7 N.C.N.C.B 78, 
Alu..Cluss B.5e..... 724% N.O.. 
Ala., Class C.2t05. 52) N.C.N.C.R. 
Ark. is. L. 2 N.C. B.A. 6-1900.. 4 
Ark. 78. M. & LK A. OR... 
Ark et. 0. A* O., "92-8. 15 
Conn. 68, 83-"B4..... |N.C, ap. t. cl. 1, 
Gian, N.C, sp. t.cl, 2....... 
Ga. 7s, ind.,. .. Oh to Ge, D1 
soos bode island 64.C.. 
Louisiana 18 3.43. 
La, 68, @..... 18 -Act. 
La. 66, lev......... 18 d0 66, 
ia. Se, lev....... te, of "WB. 15 
La. 8s. lev. of "T5 
La, 7s. cn. "14... 30% ‘Tenn. o. id 
Tenn. 6s, n.#.'i4.. 
Mo. ta. due "Mi...... WS | Va. .... 
Mo. 6s. due ‘81...... 104 Va. te, "67 
Mo.fd. due |Va.6e. xmec ........ 
Mo. H & St Jo, Va. Gd, GOS. 


Foreign Exchange.- 


days. tdaya. 
London prime bankers, 


4 


Purchase and sell on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BoNDs, KAILROAD 
and and all classes of Securities dealt 
atthe New §TOCK or all 
utable securities bought in the OPEN 
MAKKET. LOANS AND COMMEROLAlL PAPEE 
tisted. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS». 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & POREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS ANID 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE 
Draw Bills en Lenden. 


FIDELITY INSURANCE, THRIsT 
PHILADELPI 
Nes. «© 
ER PERPETUAL. 


The Company also rent nt SAFES INSIDE 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS at prices varying 
from $15 to $75, according to size. An extrn site 
for Corporations and Bankers HKooms and dest* 
adjoining vaults provided fur 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY KECEIVED ON ILATEKE®T. 
COLLECTED and remitted for a 


erate 

The mpany act as EXHCUTOKS, ADMIN!= 
TRATORS and GU4AKDIANS, and REC KIVE 
AND EXE THUSTS cf every descriptive 
from thee u rations and individuals. 

ALL PU! DS AND INVESTMENTS are 


mpany. As additional security. the Companys 
has a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000 primar'') 
for their Truat obligations 
RECEIPTED Fol FOR and safels kept with- 
charg 


STEPHEN A. CALDW Ki KELL, Presiden 
JOUN BR. y and ‘in charge 


of the Trust De 
ROBERT PA EROON, Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECT: 


ORS: 
8. A. CALDWFLL, WI. LIAM H. MeRRics, 
EDWARD H. CLARK, 
ALEXANDER HENKY, KDWAKD STEEL, 
F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 
HENKY C. GIBSON, TUOMAS MCKEAN, 

A. Guiscom 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Ineorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N. Y¥: 


$4.874,947 O1- 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ N* 
Cc. P. FRALEIG 
T. H. BROSNAN ntendent. 
GEO. H. BU RD, Actuary. 


U Endowment Policies and Approved Claims 
tn will be dlecownted at 7 per cent. upon 


Ali forms of Life and Kadowment Policies isued. 
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Aveust 6, 187%. 


Toe HanGine GARDENS OF ASSYRIA.— 


Mr. Rassam's excavations on the Mujelibi 
Mound have proved that this was the site of 
the famous banging gardens, for in its ruins 
he found wells, aqueducts and ponderous 
masses of stone, all proving that the building 
had been erected, as the Greek writers say, 
to imitate mountain scenery, The stone 


used was a black basalt, which is found | 
only in the Armevian hills, and the immense | 
maases must have floated down the river. | 


In a mound to the south of the mass of city 
ruins, called Jumjuma, Mr. Rassam discov- 


ered the remains of a rich hall or palace, | 


with columns composed of enameled bricks 
and mosaic; the cornices were of painted 
brick, and the roof of rich Indian black 
wood. From the position of this palace or 
banqueting hall it would appear to have 
been situated on the bank of the river, and 
was probably the site of the state festivals 
and banquets. The inscriptions found there 
prove the edifice to have been erected by 
Nebuchadnezzar and probably beautified by 
his successors.—[The Athenz#eum. 


DIED. 
GRAVES.— Entered into rest at Morristown, New 
Jersey.on Saturday morning, July th. MARY J., 
wiaow of Rufus KR. Graves. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Te Preserve your Teeth 


oxcy Delluc’s 
ay, Preparations 


© Biscoti 

Food.) 
© P Hair Tonic 
H-wWR Sachets D'Tris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
Glycerine Lotion, 


Pectoral Cough 
Syrup, &c., 


635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


THE MOST PL 


rm 
SOLD_ EVERYWHERE 


Prepared according to the directions of B. N. Hors- 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Delicious Drink 


With water and sugar only. and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


for those who are accustomed to the use of aleo- 
bolic stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 

Weakened Energy, &c. 


No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 
fareculars mailed free on application to mannfac- 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Previdence. BR. IL. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGI8T®. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


POROU TER 


ELEBRATED the World Over 


The manufacturers were awarded the highest ana 
'y medal given rulber plasters, at both the C 
iaiand Exrpositiwne. 


A 


Far superior to 
porous plasters, liniments, the so-called 
lectrical appliances, &c. It is the best known 
remedy for Lame and Weak Back, rhenms 
Female Weakness, Sciatica, Lumbago 
Yiseased Kidneys, Spina) Complaints and al) ul 
or which porons plasters are used. Ask you 
Druggiet for Benson’s Capcine Plaster and see 
hat you get nothing elae. Sold by all Druggist+ 
Price 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price by SEa 
auny & Jounsoy, 21 Platt Street,New York 


[SELTZER 


Panctual as a the 
els do their duty with the regularity of clockwork. 
perfect health is in pcseible. Therefore, when 
disordered, contro! them immediately with 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
the most genial balsamic and effective laxative 
and a’terative known to the medical profession. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Harcuies Supporting, Corset 


= += 


ANANN 


\ 


‘ 


The Latest and Most Improved 
Abdominal Corset. 


Patented November 19, 1878. 


No. 2. Weven, Spoon Steel. 
It supports the abdomen paturaliy. It can- 


not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and is 
a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. =.. 
or Samples sent on receipt of price by 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
VEW YORK. 


HYGIEMC UNDERGARMENTS 


For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Fianneis Eman- 
cipation Suitse,Waiste, Chime 
letters, Drees Reform Corset 
Weatstse.ac. Call or send for 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 

u rice-Liat,mention- 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 


Alice C, Fletcher & Co., 
6 E. 14th N. City. 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best ouality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


WILTBERGER, Fropricter 
North second &t.. i adelphia. 


MACY CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YBARS THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES, 


care given to MAIL orders from our 
HOME 
OR 
TOURISTS. 


Special 
patrons at 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
LISHMENT WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 
12 O'CLOCK NOON. 


MACY CO. 


119 
MEYER, JR.’S 


GIRONDIN DISINFECTANT 


Instantly Destroys and Neutralizes Poisonous Gases arising from Imperfect 
Sewerage or any other source of Infection. 
IT ARRESTS AND PREVENTS CONTAGION, 
Is Approved and Indorsed by Prominent Sanitarians, Physicians, and Business Men. 


Used tn Hospitals. Sick Rooms, Wanafactories, Hotels and Dwellings. 


Ask your Druggist for Pamphiet containing the Official Indorsements, with VALUABLE 
INFORMATION on INFECTION, DISINFECTION, and DISINFECTANTS. 


PASSAIC CHEMICAL CO., 85 John Street, New York, Sole Agents. 


THE HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON, N.Y 


4 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpaserd in Bates ana peantrar, and the Park Grownds are beautifully 
a out. 


TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


cian—THBODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
ASON, M.D., assisted 


THE 


President and Consulting Ph 
. artment of the Long Isiand College Hospital.” Attendant Physician—L. D. M 
y a staff of resident physicians. secretary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILL 
The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution in 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whole Bastern 
Shore of Staten Isiaud, 8180 the Droad eXpause OF the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on the borizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 
There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
Ail the New York morning and several 


a lecture room tor religious services, readings, concerts, etc. 
otber newspapers and periodicals are regularly taken. 

The Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change In the staff of 
medica! or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

he Classification of patients originated with and is peculiar to this institution. Being determined 
and regulated upon‘'s atrictiy commercial! basis, it is made to depend upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabied to offer board, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $15 per week. Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at tabl« In private dining room— 
the accommodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a first- 
class hote!. Rooms ino suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one casein eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restrainte—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patientto avail bimself of al! the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 

k and ball grounds, readinws, lectures. concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the society o 

ntelligent and agreeable fellow inmates, can impart. 

The Diectpline—The established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of proprtety,”’ as untversaily understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regu lated 
family and socia! relationshipe. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the limits of the unds of the Institution are atrictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission apply to the Rev. J. WILLET TL, Secretary and $u perin- 
tendent, at the institution, Fort Hamtiton (L. |.), New York. 


NUTRITION THE LIFE. 


— 


co 


THEGREAT 


CINAL 


The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An Incomparable Aliment for the Growth and 


Protection of Infants and Children. A Superior Nutritive in Continued Fevers, and 


-— 


@ Reliable Remedial Avent tn all Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 


reliable medicinal food that scientific research can yield. 


whose digestive organs were reduced to such 


its retention. 


SOLID WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 


DRUGGISTS ann PHARMACISTS, 


IN THE 


THE UNITED STATES. 


SONS, 


PRINCIPAL 


JOHN CARLE & 


: 
ITIES OF 


NEW YORK. 


derived by chemical process from very superior growths of wheat, and presented 
with the assurance that it is unquestionably the-safest, most nicely prepared and 
It has acquired the reputation 
of being an aliment the stomach seldom if ever rejects, condition not accepted, and while it 
would be difficult to conceive of anything in food more delicious, or more soothing and 
nourishing as an aliment for inva/id: and for the growth and protection of cAi/dren, its rare 
medicinal excellence in /nanition, due to Malassimilation, Chronic, Gastric and Jntestinal 
Diseases, has been incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation over patients 
a low and sensitive condition that the 
GRANUM was the only thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed depending on 


bre justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the Gluten 
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